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THE DYING GIRL’S LAMENT. 
By Mrs. C. Gore. 
Why does my mother steal away 
To hide her struggling tears, 
Her trembling touch betrays uncheck’d 
The secret of her fears; 
My father gazes on my face 
ith yearning, earnest eye;-—- 
And yet, there’s none among them ail, 
To tell me I wnust die! 


~—— sisters press around 

y sleepless couch, and bring 

With eager hands, their garden gift, 
The first sweet buds of Spring! 

1 wish they'd lay me where those flowers 
Might lure them to my bed, 

When other Springs and Summers bloom, 
And Jam with the dead. 


The sunshine quivers on my cheek, 
Glitt’ring, and gay, and fair, 
As if it knew my hand too weak 
To shade me from its glare! 
How soon ‘twill fall unheeded on 
This death-dew'd glassy eye! 
Why do they fear to tell me so? 
I know that [ must die! 











The Summer wind breathes softly through. 
My lone, still, dreary room, 
A lonelier and a stiller one 
Awaits me in the tomb! 
But no soft breeze wiil whisper there, 
No mother bold my head! 
It is a fearful thing to be 
A dweller with the dead! 


Eve after eve, the sun prolongs 

_, His hour of parting light, 

And seems to make my farewell hours 
Too fair, too heavenly bright! 

I know the loveliness of earth, 
L love the evening sky, 

And yet I should not murmur, if 
They told me I must die. 


My playmates turn aside their heads 
When parting with me now, 

The nurse that tended me a babe, 
Now soothes my aching brow. 

Ab! why are those sweet cradle-hours 
Of joy and fondling fled! 

Note’en my parents’ kisses now 

Could keep me from the dead! 


Our Pastor kneels beside me oft, 
And talks to me of heaven; 

But with a holier vision sti'l, 
My soul in dreams lath striven: 

I've seen a beckoning hand that call’d 
My faltering steps on high; 

I’ve heard a voice that, trumpet-tongued, 
Bade me prepaie to die! 





They whisper !—Hark !—what stifling sobs 
Burst from my mother's breast ; 
They should not grieve that one so young 
Is hastening home to rest! 
My father bends with warning voice, 
Ob! that his words were suid! 
If I should tremble now, he'd weep 
When Lam with the dead! 


He clasps me in his struggling arms, = - 
He strives to speak—in vain! 

Ab! whence this bitter anguish ?—Gob 
Be with me in my pain! 

Sisters, draw nearer !— Mother, raise 
My head ;—One kiss!—Reply— 

I see ye not,—I feel ye not,— 
Say! is not this to die? 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The lovers of adventure in strange and romantic situations, far from 


the busy haunts of mea, are about to be gratified by the Narrative of 


Captain Skinner’s “ Excursions in India.” The author, we understand, 
proceeded from Calcutta through the Sunderbundsto Dinapore, visited 
the once famous city of Delbi, Meerut, and other places; and, crossing 
the Himalaya Mountains, arrived atthe sources of the Jumna and the 
Ganges. His voyage of 1290 miles up the latter river in small boats 
was attended with considerable loss of life. 

The “ Private Correspondence of a Woman of Fashion.” 

The scene of the forthcoming novel, called “‘ Fortane Hunting,” is 
said to be chiefly at Leamington, and the work will present, we under- 
stand, a picture of the ruses adopted at fashionable watering-places by 
needy adventurers on the look-out for women of property. 

A “Revolving Table for finding the Termination, Tense, Mood, 
Voice, &c. of Greek Verbs.” From a design by Thomas Castle, Esq 
of Cambridge. 

“ A“ Selection from the Writings and Speeches of Lord Brougham 
with a Memoir of bis Life.” is in a state of forwardness for publication 

“« The Prairie.” by the American Novelist, corrected by its Author, is 

‘ now added to bis other productiuns already publisied im ‘' The Stendard 
Novels.” 

“Lives of Eminent Missionaries.” By J. Carne, Esq. Author of “ Let- 
ters from the East ;" forming Vol. VI. of the Select Library 

“ The Life and Times of Isaac Watts, D.D.” with notices of many of 





| his Contemporaries. By the Rev. T. Milner, A.M. Author of the “ His- 
tory of the Seven Churches of Asia.” 

| Mr. Grattan’s “ Legends of the Rhine and Low Countries” are also 
nearly ready for publicetion, 

‘* Mirabeau’s Letters, Anecdotes, and Maxims,” during bis residence in 

| England. 

| “The East Indian Sketch-Book,” by a Lady; who intends to give 

| some very amusing pictures of Anglo-Indian Life, as it at present exists in 
Bombay and Madras, may be very shortly expected 

| The new Novel, by Mr. Cooper, to appear about the middle of the 


|present month, is to be entitled * The Heidenmauer, or the Benedic- | 


| tines.”” 


at the time of the Mutiny. 
“History of Charlemagne.” By G. P. R. James, Esq.—London, Ju- 
ly 1, 1e32. 


—>— 
SIR JONAH BARRINGTON’S NEW VOLUME. 


Personal Shetches of his Own Times. By Sir Jonah Barrington, Author 
of The History of the Irish Union,” &c. In3 Vols. Vol. If 
London: Colburn & Bentley. 

Sir Jonah Barrington is the very prince of story-tellers; he goes right | 
through to the main object: there is no shuffling or equivocating: no | 
pause or hesitation ; ne bespeaking your credence by asseverations and 
assurances: he never supposes that a reader would question a gentle 
man's word, or that any rational being can doubt the simple, unadorned 
facts that he records. It is true, that some silly people ventured to call 
the “ Bansheen of Lord Rossmore,” in a former volume, “a bounce ;" | 
and one went so far as to accuse the author of publishing “ absolute 


face of his own, and then runs on with bis garrulons pleasantries, to the 
heart's content of every reader who has any relish for hearty laughter 
and a good after-dinner anecdote. Ltis, of course, not a book to be re 
viewed and crilicised, but to be laughed at and thrown aside. We shall 
not, therefore, waste another word upon it, but allow Sir Jonah to en 
tertain our readers; and first, let us give them an anecdote or two, illus 
trative of the state of medicine in Ireland, forty years ago. 

THE FARRIER AND THE WHIPPFR-IN. | 

The preliminary part of this story may be very briefly told, _—— 
White, the whipper-in of Blandsfort, in his eagerness to pull off the | 
scut of a hare, leaped into a gravel pit and broke his back. The faculty 
fonce’ving him past all hope of cure, he was handed over to the 
farrier :— 

“The farrier first stripped Tom to his shirt, and then placed him fat 
on the great kitchen table, with his face downward and having (after be 
ing impeded by much roaring and kicking) tied a limo fast to each leg 
of it—{s0 as to make a St. Andrew's cross of him) he drew a strong table- 
cloth over the lower part of the sufferer’s body ; and tying the corners 
underneath the table, had the pleasure of seeing Tom White as snug and | 
fast as he could wish, to undergo any degree of torture without being able | 
to shift a quarter of an inch. 

“Mr. Butler then walked round in a sort of triamph, every now and | 
then giving the knots a pall, to tighten them, and saying, ‘ Mighty well, | 
—mighty good! Now stand fast, Tom.’ 

“ Tom's back being thus duly bared, the doctor ran his immense thumb 
from top to bottom along the spine, with no slight degree of pressure ; 
and whenever the whipper-in roared loucesi, Mr. Butler marked the spot 
he was touching with a lump of chalk. Having, in that way, ascertained 
the tender parts, he pressed them with al! his torce, as if he were knead- 
ing dough—just, as he said, to settle the joints quiteeven. “ * * * 

“The operator, having coneladed his reconnottring, proceeded to real 
action. He drew parallel lines with chalk down Tom's back—one on 
each side the back bone: at particular points he made a cross stroke, and 
at the tender parts a double one; so that Tom had acomplete ladder de 
lineated on his beck, as if the doctor intended that something should 
mount by it from bis waistband to bis cravat 

“The preliminaries being thus gone through, and Mr. Butler fugnished 
with a couple of red-hot irons, such as maimed horses are fired with, he 
began, in a most deliberate and skilful manner, to fire Tom according to 
the rules and practice of the ars veterinaria. ‘The poor fellow’s bellow- 
ing, while under the actual cautery, all the people said, they verily be- 
| lieved was the loudest ever heard in that country since the massacre of 
Mullymart) This part of the operation, indeed, was by no means su 
perficially performed, as Mr. Butler mended the lines and wade the. all 
of a uniform depth and colour, much as the writing-master mends the 
letters and strokes in a child's copy-book : and as they were very straight 
and regular, and too well broiled, to suffer any eflusion of red blood, | 
Tom's back did not look much the worse for the tatloving. In truth, if 
my readers recullect the excellent mode of making « cut down each side 
of a saddle of mutton. just to elicit the brown gravy, they will have a 
good idea of the longitudinal cauteries in question. On three or four of 
| the tender places before mentioned Mr. Butler drew his traverse cross i 
| bars, which quite took off the uniform appearance, and gave a sort of 
garnished look to the whole drawing, which seemed very much to grati 

fy the operator, who again walked round and round the body several | 
{times with a red-hot iron in his hand, surveving, ead here and there | 
retouching the ragged or uneven parts. This finishing rendered the | 
whipper-in rather hoarse, and his first roars were now changed to softer 

notes—somew hat as an opera singer occasionally breaks into his falsetto. | 

“* Howld your bother, said Mr. Butler, to whom Tom's incessant 
shricking had become very disagreeable: ‘bowld your music, I say, or 
| UU put a touch on your nose as tight as yoursell did on Brown ay 
| when I was firing the ring-bone out of him: you're a greater beast your- 
self nor ever Brown Jack was.’ 
| “Me. Butler having partly silenced the whipper-in through fear of the 
| touch, the second part of the process was undertaken—namely, deposit- 
ing what is termed by farriers the cold charge, on the beck of Tom | 
White. However, on this occasion the recular practice was somewhat | 
varied, aud the cold charge was nearly boiling hot when placed upon the 
raw ladder on the whipper-in's back. I saw the torture boiled in a large 
iron ladle, and will meution the ingredients, just to show that they were 
rather more exciting than our milk-and-water charges of the present 
day :—viz. ‘ Burgundy pitch, black pitch, diaculum, yellow wax, white 
wat, mastard, black resin, white resin, sal ammoniac, bruised hemlock. 
| camphor, Spanish flics, oi! of origanum, boiled up with spirits of tarpen- 
j tine, onion juice, anda glass of whiskey; it was kept simmering till it 
| Seceae of a proper consistence for application, and was then laid on 

with a painter's brush, in the same way tney calk a pleasure-boat. Four 
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“* Memoirs of gem Heywood,” Midshipman on board the Bounty | 





| conts of this savoury substance did the farrier successively apply, each 

one as the former began to cool, But, on the first application, even the 

dread of the touch could not restrain Tom White's voeiferation. After 
| this bad settled itself in the chinks, he seemed to be quite stupid, and 
| tired of roaring, and lay completely passive, or rather insensible, while 
| Mr. Butler finished to his tasie ; dotting it over with short lambs-wool as 
| thick as it would stick, and then another coat of the unction, with an ad- 
| dition of wool; so thal, when completed by several layers of charge and 
| lamb's-wool, Tom's back might very well have been mistaken for a sad- 
| dle of Southdown before it wus skinned. A thin ash board was now 
| neatly fitted to it down Tom's spine by the carpenter, and made fast 
with a few short nails driven into the charge. LE believe none of them 
touched the quick, as (he charge appeared above an inch and a half 
thick, and it was only at the blows of the hammer that the patient seem- 
ed to feel extra sensibility. ‘Tom was now untied and helped to rise: his 
woolly carease was bandaged all round with long strips of a blanket, 
which being done, the operation was declared to be completed, in less 
than three quarters of an bour. 

“ "The other servants now began to make merry with Tom, One ask- 
ed him, how he liked purgatory 1—another, if he'd ‘stop thieving,’ after 
that pudgment on him!—a third, what more could Father Cahill do for 
him? Doctor Butler said but little: he assumed great gravity, and di- 
rected ‘thet the whipper-in should sit up stiff for seven days and nights, 
by whieh time the juices would be dried on him; after that he might lie 
down, if he could,’ 

“This indeed was a very useless permission, as the patient's tortures 
were now only in their infancy. So soon as the charge got cold and stiff 
in the niches and fancy figures upon bis back, he nearly went mad; so 
that fora few daysthey were obliged to strap hin with girths to the head 


| 
oe “ | : y 7% im, is 
falsehoods ;"’ but Sir Jonah disposes of the dull cavillers in a dull pre- of his bed to make him * stay easy; and sometimes to gag bim that bh 
i 


roars might not disturb the company in the dining parlour 
piper said that Tom's roarings put him quite out / » 

“ When the poor fellow's pains had altogether subsided, and the swa- 
thing was off, he cut one of the most curious figures ever seen: he looked 
as if he hada stake driven through bis body; and it was not till the end 
of four months that Mr. Butler began to pour sweet oil down his neck, 
between his back and the charge, which he continued to do daily for 
about another month, till the charge gradually detached itself, and 
broken-backed ‘Tom was declared cured: intruth, I believe he never felt 
any inconvenience from his fall afterward.” 

CURRAN AND THE MILLER’S DOG. 

“ Curran hed told me, with infinite humour, of an adventure between 
him and a mastiff When he wasa boy. He had heard somebody say, 
that any person throwing the skirts of his coat over his head, stooping 
low, holding out his arms and cree ving along backwards, might frighten 
the fiercest dog and put him to flight. He accordingly mede the at- 
tempt ona miller’s animal in the neighbourhood, who would never let 
the boys rob the orchard; but found to his sorrow that he bad @ dog to 
deal with who did not care which end of the boy went foremost, co as 
he conld get a pood bite out of it. ‘1 pursued the instructions,’ said 
Curran; ‘and, as Lhad no eyes save those in front, fancied tne mastiff 
was in full retreat: but I was confoundedly mistaken; for at the very 
moment I thought myself victorious, the enemy attacked my rear, and 
having gota reasonably good mouthful out of it, was fally prepared to 
take another before I was rescued.” 

SIR HERCULES LANGREISH AND HIS FRIEND. 

“ We found him in his study alone, poring over the national accounts, 
with two cloret bottles empty before him, and a third bottle on the wane ; 
it was about eight o'clock in the evening, and the butler, according to 
general orders when gentlemen came in. brought a bottle of claret to 
each of us. ‘Why,’ said Parnell, ‘Sir Heck, you have emptied two 
bottles already.’ ‘True,’ said Sir Hercules. ‘And had you nobody to 
help yout’ ‘O yes, Lhad that bottle of port there, and I assure you he 
afforded me very great assistance |’ 

On the death of Lord Clare, some members of the profession, wishing 
fo pay respect to the first Irish Chancellor, determined, if possible that 
the bar should attend the funeralin a body; but as the Chancellor bad 
been heartily disliked by many, they determined to sound the upinion of 
others, and waited first on Counsellor Keller: — 

“* You know, my dear fellow,’ said Arthur Chichester M ‘Courtney, 
who had been deputed as spokesman (beating about the bush), ‘that 
Lord Clare is to be buried to-morrow 7 

‘'Tis generally the last thing done with dead chancellors,’ said Kel- 
ler coolly. 

“* He'll be buried in St. Peter's,’ said the spokesman. 

“* Then he's going to a friend of the family,’ said Keller. ‘Hie 
father was a parpist.’”’ 

* This created a laugh disconcerting to the deputation ;—however, 
for fear of worse, the grand question was then put. ‘My dear Keller,’ 
said the spokesman, ‘ the bar mean to go in procession; have you any 
objection to attend Lord Clare's faneral?’ 

‘None at all,” said Keller, ‘none at all! [I shall certainly attend 
his funeral with the greatest pleasure imaginable!" 
FITZGIBBON 

“ They used to tell a story of him respecting « certain client who 
brought bis own brief and fee, that he might personally apologise for 
the smallness of the latter. Fitzgibbon, on receiving the lee, looked 
rather discontented, ‘J assure you, councellor,’ said the client (mourn- 
fully) IT am ashamed of its smallness; but in fact it is all | have in the 
world.’ ‘Oh! then,’ said Fitzgibbon, ‘you ean do no more :—as it’s 
“all you have in the world,”—why—hem!—I must--take i!’ * * * 

“Speaking of the Catholics in the hall of the Four Courts, Keller 
seemed to insinuate that Norcott was favourable to their emancipstion. 

“What! said Norcott, with « great show of pomposity— what! 
Pray, Keller, do you see anything that smacks of the Pope about me?’ 

“IT don't know,’ replied Keller; ‘Lut at all events there is a great 
deal of the Pretender, and [ always understood them to travel in com- 
pany. 


— 
JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD 
BYRON, BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. NO. L 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 

{Our readers will recollect those letters in the second volume of 
Moore's Byron, addressed to lady B , which confer such additional 
value onthat work. ‘The whole of the journal, in which those letters, 
given by Lady B—— to Mr. Moore, were entered, (and which joornal 
wes never hewn to Mr. Moore, nor indeed till now confided tu any 
one) is io vur bands, aod will appear, from time to time, in the New 
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Moathly, till concliaded. It is fall of 
paeconse oeghe ae of Lord Byron's character as has yet been pre 
Sorea! ecliber ourselves nor the narrator can, of course, be qmpaereSe. 
His character and his mind ought to be public property, and om soun 

judgment must allow that we have no right to follow our ine weep 
alone in the omission of passages that may hurt the vanity of individua % 
Papers of this sort are a trust not for individuals—bat or the <7 
there is complaisance on the one hand, there is justice on the other: | 
it be desirable that Byron's real opinions should be known, we are not 
to stifle them because they are severe, or because they are erroneous, 





man ought there now to be plainer truth telling rol 
to conceal his sentiments upon others—-unless with alroost religious 
caution—is in reality to disguise his character—and again to delude the 
world. ] 

Genoa, April \st, 1823.—Saw Lord Byron for the first time 
pression of the first few minutes disappointed me, as I had, both from | 


the portraits and descriptions given, conceived a different idea of hin. oT Lity Byrom saeiiconds ais tesanel tl Gort cl tliat ane wo 
him, if | would use my influence with Col. M—, to make bis sister n i 
write to Lady Byron fora copy of ber portrait, which he had long been | has told me some extraordinary stories relative to Mr. Shelley, who, he 
most anxious to possess. eal 
write to bis sister on the subject, but on the express condition that Lord | Shelley's spectre had appeared to alady, walking ina garden, and he 
Byron should specify on paper his exact wishes; and Iu rote to Lord | seemed to lay great stress on this. Though some of the Wisest of man- 
Byron to this effect, to which letter I received the following answer, J) kind, as witness Johnson, shared this weakness in common with Byron ; 
ought to add, that in conversation [told Lord Byron, that it was report- still there is something so unusual in our matter-of-ract days in giving way 
ed that Lady Byron was in delicate health, and also that it was said she |toit thatIw as at first doubtful that Byron was serious in his belief. He is 
was apprehensive that he intended to claim bis daughter, or to interfere | ajso superstitious about days, and other trifling things.—believes in lucky 
in her education: he refers to this in the letter which I copy.” 


I bad fancied him taller, with a more dignified and commanding air; and 
I looked in vain for the hero-looking sort of person with wlom ! had 80 
long identified biminimagination. Hisappearance is however, highly pre- 
possessing; his head is finely shaped, ond the forehead open, bigh, and 
noble; bis eyes are grey and fullof expression, but one is visibly larger 
than the other; the nose is large and well shaped, but from being a little 
too thick, it looks better in profile than in front-fece ; bis mouth is the 
most temarkable feature in his face, the upper lip ot Grecian shortness, | 
and the corners descending; the lips full, and finely cut Iu speaking, 
he shows his teeth very much, and they are white and even; but I ob- | 
served that even in his smile—and he siniles frequently —there is some- 
thing of ascornful expression in his mouth that is evidently natural, and 
not, as many suppose, affected. This particularly strack me. His chin 
is large and well shaped, and finishes well the oval of his face. He is 
extremely thin, indeed so much so that his figure has almost a boyish 
air; his fuce is peculiarly pate, but not the paleness of til health, as its 
choracteris that of fairness, the fairness of a dork haired person—and 
his heie (whieh is getting rapidly grey) is of a very dark brown, and 
curls naturally; he uses a good deal of oil in it, which makes itlook still 
darker. His countenance is foll of expression, and changes with the 
subject of conversation; it geins on the beholder the more it is seen, 
aad leaves an agreeable impression. I should say that melancholy was 
its prevailing character, as I observed that when any observation elicit. | 
eda smile—and they were many, as the conversation was gay and play- 
ful—it appeared to linger but a moment on his lip, which instantly re 
sumed its former expression of His whole appearance ts | 
remarkably gentlemantike, and he owes nothing of this to his toilette, as 
his coat appears to have been many years made, is much too large —and 
al! his garments convey the idea of having been purchased ready-made, 
90 ili dothey fithim. There is» gaucheric in bis movements, which evi- 
dently proc eeds from the perpetual consciousness of bis lameness, that 
appears to haunt him; for he tries to conceal his foot when seated, and 
when walking, bas a nervous rapidity in bis manner. He is very slight 
ly lame, and the deformity of his toot is so little remarkable that | am 
not now aware whieh foot itis. His voice and accent are peculiarly 
agreeable, but effeminute—clear, harmonious, and so distinct, that though 
his general tone in speaking is rather low then high, not a word is lost 
His manners are as unlike my preconceived notions of them ag is his 
appearance, Lhad expected to find him a dignified, cold, reserved, and 
haughty person, resembling those mysterious personages be so lovesto 
paint in his works, and with whoin he bas been so often identiied by the 
good-natured world; but nothing can be more different; for were Ito 
point out the prominent defect of Lord Byron, L should say it was flip 
paney, and a total want of that natural sell-possession and dignity which 
ougit to characterise a man of birth and education. 

Albaro, the village in which the Casa Saluzzo, where he lives, is situ- 
ated, isabout a mile and a half distant from Genoa; itisa fine old cha- 
teau, commanding an extensive view, and with spacious apaitments, the 
front looking into a court-yard and the back into the garden. Theroom 
in whieh Lord Byron received us was large, and plainly furnished. A 
small portrait of his daughter Ada, with an engraved portrait of himself, 
taken from one of his works, struck myeye. Observing that I remarked 
that of his danghter, he took it down, and seemed much gratified when 
I discovered the strong resemblance it bore to him. Whilst holding it 
in his band, he said, “ Lam told she is clever—I hope not; and, above 
all, Lkope she is not poetical; the price paid for such advantages, if | 
advantages they be, is such as to make me pray that my child may es- | 
cape them.” 

efore taking leave, he proposed paying usa visit next day; and he 
handed we into the carriage with many flattering expressions ot the plea- 
sure our visit bad procured him. 

April 2nd.—We had scarcely finished our déjeuné a la fourchette this | 

| 
| 


seriousness, 


day when Lord Byron was announced; he sent up two printed cards, 
in an envelope addressed to us, and soon followed them, He appeared 
atill more gay and cheerful than the day before—made various inquiries 
about all our mutual friends in England—spoke of them with affectionate | 
interest, mixed with a badinage in which none of their little defects 
were spared; indeed candour obliges me to own that their defects seem- | 
ed to have made a deeper impression on bis miad than their good quali- 
ties (though he allowed all the latter) by the gusto with which be entered 
into them. | 

He talked of our mutual friend Moore, and of his “Lalla Rookh,” | 
which, be said, though very beautiful, had disappointed him, adding, that 
Moore would go down to posterity by his Melodies, which were all per- 
fect. He said that he had never been so much affected as on hear ng 
Moore sing some of them, particularly When first I met Thee,” whieh, | 
he said, made him shed tears; “ But,” added he, with alook full of arch- | 
ness, ‘it wasafier Thad drunk a certain portion of very potent white | 
brandy.” As he laid a peculiar stress on the word affected, 1 smited, and 
the sequel of the white brandy made me smile again; he asked me the 
cause, and Lanswered that his observation reminded me of the story of 
a lady offering her condolence to a poor Irishwoman on the death of ber 
child, who stated that she had never heen more affected than on the | 
event; the poor woman, knowing the hotlowness of the compliment, an- 
swered with all the quickness of her country, “ Sure, then, Ma'am, that 
is saying a great deal, for you were always affected.” Lord Byron 
laughed, om said my apropos was very wicked—but [ maintained it 
was very just. [le spoke much more warmly of Moore's social attrac- 
tions as a companion, which he said were unrivalled, than of his merits 
as a poet 

In all his conversations, relative to Lady Byron, and they are frequent, 
he declares that he is totally unconscious of the cause of her leaving him, 
but suspects that the illnatured interposition of Mrs. Charlemont led to 
it. Ttisastrange business! He declares that he left no means untried 
to effect # reconciliation, and always adds with bitterness, “ A day will 
arrive when I shall be avenged. I feel that I shell not live long, and 
when the grave is closed over me, what must she feel?” All who wish 
wellto Lady Byron must desire that she should not survive her husband, 
for the all-atoning grave that gives oblivion to the errors of the dead, 
clothes those of the living in such sombre colours to theit own too-late 
awakened feelings, as to render them wretched for life, and more than 
avenges the real, or imagined wrongs of those we have lost for ever. 

When Lord Byron was praising the mental and personal qualifications 
of Lady Byron, [asked him how ell that he now said agreed with cer 
fain sarcasms supposed to bear a reference to her, in bis works. He 
smiled, shook his head. and said they were meant to spite and vex ber, 
when he was wounded and irritated at her refusing to receive or answer 
his letters; that be was not sincere in bis implied censures, and that he 


was sorry that he had written them; but notwithstanding this regret 
and all his good resolutions to qv. 


. ‘id similar sins, he might on renewed 
provocation recur to the same + engeance, though he allowed it was pet- 
ty and uaworthy of him. Lord By ron speaks of his sister, Mrs. Leigh, 
constantly, and always with strong expressions of affection; he says she 
is the most faultiess person he ever knew and that sve was his only 
source of consolation in his troubles on the separat 1 
Byron is a great talker, his fipnancy cone: 
comes sententious, abandoning himself to 
think aloud, though his longusge has 1) 


ion 
“sin a tfte-d-téte, and he be 
the subject and seeming to 


h @ appearance of stiffness. and is | 
quite opposed to the trifling chit-chat that he 


, enters into when in ceneral 
socrety 


I attribute this to his having lived en meek 
the desire he now professes of applying 
affects a sort of Johnsonian tone, 


asalen fo 
himself te prose writing, He 
likes very mach to be listened to, and} 


alone 


the most varied interest, and we | seems to Observe the effect he produces on his hearer. Inmixed society 

: -\ his ambition is to appe: i t 
iil be found to convey at least as natural and re  badinage and petsiflage that does not sit gracefully on bim, but is always 
nxious to turn the subject to bis personal affairs, or feelings, which are 
either lamented with an sir of melancholy, or dwelt on with playful ri- 
dicule, according to the h he happ 


For the opinions on men and things professed by Lord | # 


his time with us. Lord Byron soon discovered this, and became shy, 
embarrassed in his manner, and out of humour. 
opportunity of speaking to bim without witnesses was on the road to 
Nervi, on horseback, when he asked me, if I bad not observed a great | 
change in bim - 
As about no man was there more juggling pyeieations: ae | Sollotos bien —_ r pat of his, he expected that he would endea- | left me with a lower opinion of my faculties than before. To deprecate 
» ale : vour to influence us against him, and finally succeed in depriving him of | 
our friendship ; and thet this was the cause of bis altered manner. 

| deavoured, and at length succeeded, to convince him that Col. M 
The im- | was too good and honourable aman to do anything spiteful or ill-natared, 
and that he never spoke ill of him: which seemed to gratily him. He 


bad ever known. 


large party, when the busk (L believe you ladies call it) of her corse 
| forced its way through the top of the corset, and would not descend 
though pushed by all the force of hoth hands of the wearer, who became 
crimson from the operation. 
to the valet de chambre behind her chair, and requested him to draw it 
ont, which could only be done by his passing his hand from behind over | of his character, lest he should be duped or mocked 
her shoulder, and across her chest. when, with a desperate effort, he un- 
sheathed the busk. 
dies of the party, you would have been like me, almost convulsed; 
whiic Madame rem: ined perfectly unconscious that she had committed 
any solecism on la décence Anglaise. 
truth of the lines— 


that any change of sysiem would occasion, even for a day 
amour propre is wounded by any marks of incivility or want of respect 
he meets with 





ar the man of fashion, be adopts a light tone of 


to be in. 
A friend of ours, Col, M——, baving arrived at Genoa, spent much of 





The first time | had an 





I allowed that I had, and asked him the cause; and he 
to be a friend of Lady Byron’s, and 





len- 














’s sister was the intimate and confidential friend 





Col. M—-, alter much entreaty, consented to | 





sence of a person who is indifferent to Lim, whatever his station in life 
may be, can occupy his thoughts for a moment. 

Thave observed in Byron a habit of attaching importance to trifles, 
and vice versd, turning serious events into ridicule; he is extremely su- 
perstitious,and seems offended with those who cannot, or will not par- 
take this weakness. He bas frequently touched on this subject, and 
tauntingly observed to me that Lmust believe myself wiser than him, 
because [ was not superstitious. Ianswered, that the vividness of his 
imagination, which was proved by his works, furnisheda sufficient ex- 
cuse for his superstition, which was caused by an over-excitement of that 
faculty; but that J, not being blessed by the camera lucida of imagination, 
could bave no excuse for the camera obscura, which I looked on su- 
perstition to be. This did not, however, content him, and I am sure he 


his anger, Lobserved that nature was so wise and good that she gave 
compensations to all ber offspring: that as to him she had given the bright- 
est gilt, genius; so tothose whom she had not so disiinguished, she gave 
the less brilliant, but perhaps as useful, gift of plain and unsophisticated 
reason. This did not satisfy his amour propre, and he left me, evidently 
disp'eased at my want of superstition. Byron is, I believe, sincere in 
his belief in supernatural appearances; he assumes a grave and myste- 
rious air when he talks on the subject. which he is fond of doing, and 


assures me, had an implicit belief in ghosts. He also told ne that Mr. 


and unlacky days,— dislikes andertaking any thing on a Friday, helping 


Talking of literary women, Lord Byron said that Madame de Stael} ot being helped to salt at table, spilling salt or oil, letting bread fall, and 


This observation from Byron was amusing enough, as we 


‘Madame de Stael,’’ continued Byron, “ was very eloquent when her 


imagination warmed, (and a very little excited it;) her powers of imagi- 
nation Were much stronger than her reasoning ones, perhaps owing to 
their being much more frequently exercised; her language was recon- | 
dite, but redundant, and though always flowery, and often brilliant, there 
was an obscurity that left the impression that she did not perfectly un- 
derstand what she endeavoured to render intelligible to others. 
was always losing Lerself in philosophical disquisition, and once she got 
entangled in the mazes of the labyritth of metaphysics; she had no clue 
by which she could guide her path—the imagination that led her into her 
difficulties, could net get ber out of them; the want of a mathematical 
education, which might have served as a ballast to steady and help ber 
into the port of reason, was always visible, and though she had great 
tuct in concealing her defeat, and covering a retreat, a tolerable logician 
must have always discovered the serapes she got into. 
dame de Stael, [shall never forget seeing ber one day, at table with a| objects before bim with a vividness that quite banished the present. Per- 
{ fumes, he said, produced the same effect, though less forcibly, and, added 


She 


Poor dear Ma- 


After fruitless efforts, she turned in despair 


Hud you seen the faces of some of the English la- 


Poor Madame de Stael verified the 


‘Qui de son sexe n’a pas l’esprit, 
De son sexe a tout le malheur.’ 


She thought like a man, but alas! she felt like a woman; as witness the 
episode in hor life witht Monsieur Rocca, which she dared not avow, (1 
mean her murnage with bim,) because she was more jealous of her re- 
putation «sa writer than a woman, and the faitlesse de ceeur, this alli- 


ance proved she had not courage toafiiche. A friend of hers, and a com- 
patriot into the bargain, whom she believed to be one of the most 
adoring of her worshippers, gave me the following epigrams:— 
SUR LA GROSSESSE DE MADAME DE STAEFL, 
Quel esprit! quel talent! quel sublime genie ! 
En elle tout aspire & Vimmortalité ; 
Et jusqu’a son hydropisie, 
Rien n’est perdu pour la postérité.” 
PORTRAIT DE MADAME DE STAEL. 
Armande 6 pour esprit des momens de délire, 
Armande a pour vertu le mepris des appas: 
Elle craint la railleur que sans cesse elle inspire, 
Bile evite Vamant que ne la cherche pas: 
Puisqu'eile n'a point Vart ce caeher son visage, 
Et qu'elle a la fureur de montrer son esprit, 
II faut la défier de cesser d’étre sage 
Et dentendre ce qu'elle dit.” 

“ The giving the epigrams to me, a brother of the craft of authors, was 
worthy of a friend, and was another proof, if proof were wanting, of the 
advantages of friends: 

‘No epigram such pointed satire lends 
As does the mem’ry of our faithful friends.’ 

Byron has remarkable penetration in discovering the 
those around him, and he piques himself extremely on it: he also thinks 
he hes fathomed the recesses of his own mind; but he is mistaken: with 
much that isdutle (which he suspects) in his character, there is much that 
is great, that he does not give himself credit for: his first impulses are 


always good, but his temper, which is impatient, prevents his acting on | 


the cool dictates of reason ; and it appears to me, that in judging himself, 
Byron mistakes temper for character, und takes the ebullitions of the first, 
for the indications of the nature of the second. 
additionto his other failings, avarice is now established. 
like all the others he attributes to himself, he talks of as one would name 
those of an acquaintance, yet half mocking tone; as much as to say, you 
see TL know my faults better than you do, though I don’t choose to cor- 


'reet them; indeed, it has often occurred to me, that he brings forward his 


defects, as if in anticipation of some one else exposing them, which he 
would not like; as, thongh he affects the contrary, he is jealous of being 
found fault with, and shows it in a thousand ways. 

He affects to dislike hearing his works praised or referred to; I say 


affects, because | am sure it is not real or natural ; as he who loves praise, 
as Byron evidently does, in other things, cannot dislike it for that in 
which he 
horsemanship, shooting at a merk, and swimming. ina way that proves 
he likes to be complimented on them; and nothing appears to give him 
more satisfaction than heing considered a man of fashion, who had great 
success in fashionable socicty in London. when he resided there. 
peculiarly compassionate to the poor; I remarked that he rarely, in our 
rides, passed a mendicant v ithout giving him charity, which was invaria- 
bly bestowed with gentle vess and kindness; this was still more ob-| and bis conversation was delightful. 


servable if the person was deformed, as if he sympathised with the venture in the catacombs, asrelated by Delille, when compared with 
object 


must be conscious it is deserved. He refers to his feats in 


He is 


Abont this period the Duke of Leeds and family arrived at Genoa 


and passed a day o1 two there, at the same hotel where we were residing 
Shortly after their departure Byron came to dine with us, and expressed 
his mortification at the Duke's net having called on bim, were it only 
out of respect 7 


to Mrs. Leigh, who was the half-sister of both. This 


seemed to anney him so much, that [ endeavoured to point ont the inu- 
tility of ceremony between people who could have no two ideas in com- 
mon. and observed, that the géne of finding oneself with people of total 
| ly different habits and feelings, was ill repaid by the respect their civility 
indicated 


Byron ise person to be excessively bored by any constraint 


: but yet his 


Byron! he is still far from arriving at the philosophy 


that he aims at and thinks that be has ac quired, when the absence or pre 





* Here follow the letters in Moore’s Journal, p. 644-6. 


| tering to his vanity. 


\ draw on bis imagination. 
| regardless, and antiquities had no interest for him; nay, he carried this 





He declares, that in | 
This new vice, | 


} to depict! 


was certainly the cleverest, though not the most agreeable woman he | breaking mirrors; in short, be gives way to a thousand fantastical no- 
“She declaimed to you instead of conversing with | tions, that prove that even esprit le plus fort has its weak side. Having 
you,” said be, ‘never pausing except to take breath ; and if during that | declined riding with Byron one day, on the plea of going to visit some 
interval a rejoinder was put in, it was evident that she did not attend to | 
it, as she resumed the thread of her discourse as though it had not been 
interrupted.” ; 
had all made nearly the same observation on him, with the exception 
that he listened to, and noticed, any answer made to his reflections. 


of the Genoese palaces and pictures, it furnished him with a subject of 
attack at our next interview; he declared that he never believed people 
serious in their admiration of pictures, stetues, &c. and that those who 
expressed the most admiration were ‘‘ Amatori senza, Amore, and Co- 
noscitori senza Cognizione.” Lreplied, that as] had never talked to 
him of pictures, 1 hoped he would give me credit for being sincere in my 
admiration of them; but be was in no bomoor to give one credit for 
any thing on this occasion, as he felt that our givinga preference to see- 
ing sights, when we might have passed the hours with him, was rot flat- 
I should say that Byron was not either skilled in, 
or an admirer of works of art; he confessed to me that very few had 
excited his attention, and that to admire these he had been forced to 
Of objects of taste or virtd he was equally 


so far, that he disbelieved the possibility of their exciting interest in any 
one, and said that they merely served as excuses for indulging the vanity 
and ostentation of those who had no other means of exciting attention. 
Music he liked, though he was no judge of it: he often dwelt on the 
power of association it possessed, and declared that the notes of a well- 
known air could transport him to distant scenes and events, presenting 


he with his mocking smile, often make me quite sentimental. 

Byron is of a very suspicious nature; he dreads imposition on all 
points, declares that he foregoes many things, from the fear of being 
cheated in the purchase, and is afraid to give way to the natural impulses 
This does not in- 

terfere with tis charities, which are frequent and liberal; but he bas got 
into a habit of calculating even bis most trifliag personal expenses, that 
is often ludicrous, and would in England expose him to ridicesle. He in- 
dulges in a self-complacency when talking of his own defects, that is 
amusing; and he is rather fond than reluctant of bringing them into ob- 
servation He says that money is wisdom, knowledge, and power 
allcombined, and that this conviction is the only one he bas in com- 
|} mon with all his couwtrymen. He dwells with greet asperity on an 
| acquaintance to whom he lent some money, and who has not repaid 
him. 

Byron seems to take a peculiar pleasure in ridiculing sentiment and ro- 
| mantic feelings ; and yet the day after will betray both, to an extent that 
| appears impossible to be sincere, to those who had beard his previous 
sarcasms: that he is sincere, is evident, as his eyes fill with tears, his voice 
becomes tremulous, and his whole manner evinces that he fvels what he 
says. All this appears so inconsistent that it destroys sympathy, or if it 
does not quite do that, it makes one angry with oneself for giving way 
to it for one who is never two days of the same way of thinking, or at 
least expressing himself. He talks for effect, likes to excite astonishment, 
and certainly destroys in the minds of his auditors all confidence in his sta- 
bility of character. This must, lam cert: in, be felt by all who have lived 
much in bis society ; and the impression is not satisfactory. 

Talking one day of his domestic misfortunes, as he always called his 
separation from Lady Byron, he dwelt in a sort of unmaoly strain of 
lamentation on it, that all present feltto be unworthy of him; and as 
the evening before I had heard this habitude of bis commented on by 
persons indifferent about his feelings, who even ridiculed bis making ita 
topic of conversation with mere acquaintances, | wrote afew lines in 
verse, expressive of my sentiments, and handed it across the table round 
which we were seated, as he was sitting for his portrait. He read them, 
became red and pale, by turns, with anger, and threw them down on 
the table, with an expression of countenance that is not to be forgotten. 
The following are the lines, which had nothing to offend, but they did 
offend him deeply, and he did not recover his temper during the rest of 





characters of , his stay. 


. And canst thou bear thy breast to vulgar eyes? 
} And canst thou show the wounds that rankle there ? 
Methought in noble hearts tnat sorrow lies 


| 2 ‘ 
Too deep to suffer coarser @ nds to share. 


The wounds inflicted by the hand we love, 

| (The hand that should have warded off each blow,) 
Are never healed, as aching hearts can prove, 

But sacred should the stream of sorrow flow. 


If friendship’s pity quells not real grief, 
Can public pity soothe thy woes to sleep ?— 
No! Byron, spurn sucn vain, such weak relief, 
And if thy tears must fall—in secret weep. 
—>—_ 
MEMOIRES DE MADAME LA DUCHESSE 
D’ABRANTES. 
. Vols. V. & VI.—[ Second Notice.} 
Our next extracts relate to Robert, the celebrated painter, who, being 
at Rome as a pupil of the French Academy, was near perishing in the 
catacombs of St. Sebastian. He had gone thither to study the frescoes, 
| and jost the ball of thread which served to guide him through the maze 
of these enormous vaults. 
ROBERT IN THE CATACOMBS. 
“ Robert wasa kind and excellent man. He was aman of inteliect— 
he had seen much, retained a great deal, had a very correct judgment, 
How coldand colourless is his ad- 


the rapid and animated narrative which he himself maJe at my fire-side 
in his seventy-ninth year. It inspired, no doubt, some very fine \erses 
in Delille’s poem; but how cold 1sthis poetry—how devoid of true soul- 
exciting interest those expressions. by the side of the simple narrative of 
the real danger they were inten?ed to describe !—whilst the words of 
this interesting old man, feeble and infirm by the pressure of fourseore 
years placed vividly before your eyes the ardent youth of enty, con- 


| signed alive to the tomb, and, in the horror of a lingering death, drag- 


zing his weary and exhausted limbs over those stones which he came 
How eloquent was be when speaking of that prospect of 
tame, which the mind of an artist can open to his own fasetmated ima- 
gination; when describing the first hours of his labour in those melan- 
choly vaults, by the hazy and luid light of a solitary torch, with his 
bright prospects before him as he then saw them, vast, luminous, and in 
beauty incomparably beyond all that he had ever before imagined! 
And then a curtain of lead hidthe whole from his view! . . . Hebad 
dreamwns of beaven; and he found bimself inthethraidom of death! To 
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his most delightful thoughts, succeeded the recollections uf bis mother, | 


physical pain, with nature's powerful voice. He was hungry—be thirst-| sire to laugh; Leven felt mach pain at ber complaints 
ed—he suffered the most cruel tortures. But what expressions could 
describe the madness of his joy, wnen, placing his hand upon a heap of of respect, that seemed to mollify her, and naming me, said— 
human bones, whose chill froze him more than the coldest marble—fo: 8 lier mother wes a Comnenos.’ apr 

were rot his own soon to be added to the heap ?—his fingers encountered * The old lady tried to rise, but it was impossible. 

the protecting ball of thread! This could be expressed only in bis own 
words, uttered ty himself. In mentioning the circumstance here, || they did me the honour to come and see me sometimes. 
merely describe my recollection of the feelings his story inspired. 


ROBERT ON THE DOME OF 8ST. PETER’S AT ROME. 


past, and he was almost alone. The sileat and religious quiet of this to know the name of @ person who inspired me with a sort of 


vast edifice, was interrupted only by the footsteps of afew casual visitors amid the ruis of ages gone by. 1 looked at my guardian, who at last | ngainst the masts. He was indeed a strange mixture of skill and care- 


Robert cast on all sides his look of ardent enthusiasm, in search of new took pity upon me 


wonders. On a sudden, be saw a rope descend from the opening at the “* You perceive,’ said he, pointing to the bust of Voltaire, and the | and self-prssessed seamen L had ever seen, asl very soon bad an ugly 
top of the grand cupola; a workman having approached, fastened to it portrait of Lekain, ‘that Mademoiselle Clairon is surrounded by choice opportunity of ascertaining 
; ’ ) 


a bucket of watez, and it again ascended. The roof was out of repair spirits, worthy of ber and her reputation.’ 


aud some masons were at work upon it. This gave him the idea ofas- But Ltooked not at the direction of hishand. My eyes were ; 
on the extraordinary person, whose name | now kuew Madewviselle | but there Was no sudden squall, the first of the breeze coming down as 

“**T was curious,’ said he, ‘to examine as closely as possible the injury ey so famous, so admirable in the characters of Electra, Ame usual in eats’ paws, and fre shening gradually ; nor did [ expect there 
done to this colossus of modern architecture, which, shooting ap to ye oe : ame, aad Semiramis; that woman sung by Voltaire, and praised would be. cape Iw as certain it would soon blow a merry eapful of 
wards heaven, seems contemptuously to say to the ruined monuments red r ae i—l — her before me, almost an octogenarian, in a siate | w a Napa ‘ re it take in some of the schooner semall sails, and pretty 
around it, Jam eternal. Its pride seemed to me much lowered. That — ra. epee prey I looked at her, and my lock perhaps betrayed | consi : remy new ut, ualess we could better our offug speedily, for it 
rope, that bucket, and that solitary workman, struck me as contemptible.’ my thoughts; for, taxing my haad, with the only one she could use—the | blew right on shore, which, by the setting in of the sea breeze, was now 


cending to tLe cupola. 


other was palsied—she said— 


** He ascended the dome. On his arrival at the summit, he was struck rey = al ty” * 
es, dear young lady, it is Clairon whom you behold, I 


with admiration and wonder at the magoificent prospect before him. It 


was a splendid and living panorama, lighted Ly sunbeams, so different agtress, whom Voltaire thanked for the success of bis pieces, and whom | speak, as the rushing sound through the water is called; while the wind 


f : ; all Europe ce . . ~clai » verse 
from those of every other country, covering nature with a bright and : - heb as — declaim the verses of that munmortal 
glorious veil of beautiful colours, which floats over the buildings, trees,and "9 S2€ Bowed to the bust of her poet 
land of Italy alone. He then looked more nearly around bim, and per 


ceived a few workmen repairing some slight damage done to the roof of | smiling bitterly; ‘it has bestowed chaplets upon me.’ And her band) roar, and the little vessel began to yerk atthe head seas, as if she would 
the dome. ‘I'o obtain water with greater ease, they bad placed across was again directed towards the bust of Voltaire. I then perce ] 
the opening of the cupola two long planks tied together; over them a the first time, that it was surrounded with wreathes of foliage, many | Davy Jones himself bad clapperclawed the mast heads, and was in the 
j : : papers, and other objects, which Mademoiselle Clairoa bad, no doubt, | act of using them as levers to capsize her, while the sails were tagging 


rope was thrown, which descended into the church. These planks might | al 
be two feet and a half in width, and as the apparatus was intended mere- amanda during her long dramatic saath ‘ 5 ° 
ly to support a bucket of water, no one cared whether it would or would 
not bear a greater weight. 

‘Looking on these things with the eyes of a young man of twenty, 


think shat monet, boa singular sight to behold St’ Peter's from top to quy of Electra, the whole of which she cave us, with the most r 
bottom, the reverse of the manner in which every thing that has base and 
summit is generally seen—namely, from bottom to top. ‘This idea soon 
took such possession of his mind, that he must needs satisfy it Never 
once calculating whether the plank across this opening, whick was three 
hundred feet from the ground, was strong enough to bear his weight, he 
placed one foot upon it, then the other, and behold him apon this dan- 
gerous bridge, without any possibility of turning back ! 

‘““When, for the first time he told me this story, the instant J saw him 


7 * * 


now a-days, 
to accompany my guardian to Issy. 


given out that he was a pupil of hers. ‘I know not,’ said she, 
acts, but no matter. I have begged that miserable successor of 


: who suffers » de "i FACE ’ re the . ad remarked that m the time the breeze freshened, the everlastin ee 
upon the plank, suspended, as it were, between heaven and the hard o suffers not the dead to repose in peace, any more than the living, to) Thy d that from the time the b d, £ q 


marble floor, upon which he might be dashed to atoms, I was seized pat into his paper, that [never gave M. ‘Talma any lessons 


with a giddiness such as he might himself be expected to have felt when 
in this critical situation. We surrounded him closely, eager to catch 
every word he uttered, and following him step by step across this dan- 
gerous bridge. 

“*Secarcely had I performed a third of my journey,’ said he, ‘when, | .... ye hich at . f P eng. 
eagertoenjoy the spectacle I sought, cast my eyes below! At the vient Der.again, Waten che granted tn (he most gracious mmnener 
same instant, a hissing sound whizzed through my ears, my head became | en 
covered with a veil of darkness, succeeded by one of fire,—I was seized, TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
in short, with the most horrible vertigo. Fortunately, I had presence of | The Chase of the Smuggler 
mind immediately to shut my eyes and stand still. I cannot express to : “{ 
you what I felt at this moment, when Ll heard voices close to my ears, 


by her royal air. 


accent whic means—I do not believe you. 


i , 
: . : . Ps was seized by some Awerican smugglers and carried on board their ves. comes at last —put your helm bard aport—down with it, Paal, down 
ed a minute longer in this situation, I should die even without falling sel, The Liu W es #7 Th ite r i tof the ch with it mar ll snd shake the wind out of her sails, or over we goes 
H . e set, t ‘ e ave ie lollowing apiute account o ie chase 7 ai and shake ’ ' 4 : ’ 
“He was advancing with a firm step upon ‘ha’ narrow plank, when he grap : 


felt ihe wood cracked underhim! He was then in the middle of the 


plank, and the weight of his body, so mach greater than that of the wa- | eatarens i= 3 


ter-bucket, must necessarily break the bridge, and he be precipitated to The crib in which I was confined was as dark as pitch, and, as [soon 
the botiom. | found, as hot as the black hole in Calcutta. I don't pretend to be | 
“*Ah? said a lad, who heard the wood crack, the plank is rotion 1 | braver than my neighbours, but | would pluck any mau by the beard 
’ who called me coward. In my small way I had io my time faced death | : , he lay-to like 
in various slopes; but it had always been above board, with the open} foresail, which was set with the bonnet off, and then she lay-to like a sen 
| heaven overtiead, and generally | hada goodly fellowship in danger, 


The unhappy man wil! f——. 

“ He did not pronounce the word; for the head workman placed his 
hand upon the lad’s mouth 

“When Robert reached the other side, and saw the plank, the abyss, | and the eyes of others were upon me. No wonder, taen, that 
and death behind him, be fell upon his knees and poured forth bis humble | ing of the heart within me, which I now experienced for the fi 
thanksgiving to Almighty God for his delivery from danger. 

«“*Ah! my friends,’ said heto the workmen, with a smile of ineffable 
joy and his eyes swimming in tears, ‘how happy I am!’ 

‘ But instead of sharing his delight, the workmen seized and beat him 
furiously. 


suffocating cabin, scarcely eight feet square, and not above 


celebrated actress. The amiable Duchess introduces us personally to her, | my throat, but could get no farther for a cursed bump that w 
though at a very advanced age. throttle me. Why should I blush to own it—when the gipsy 


VISIT TO MADEMOISELLE CLAIRON. | jinked an old rich goutified coffee-planter at the eleventh hour 


“We at length reached Issy, and stopped at the gate of a louse, whose 
dilapidated and deserted staie surprised me. { could not comprehend, 
how an elderly person, aud afemale too, com jive in such a place. The 
servant who attended os, ranga long time, beiore he could make himsedf 
heard, except by seven or eight of the canine species, who barked treble, 
counter, tenor, and bass. After some time, an old woman opened the | 

ate. The style of her dress astonished me—I thought L was in a dream. | 
t was a fantastic mixture of the fashions of the two last centuries. On | 
seeing M. Bruneiiére, the old femme de chambre, for such was her office, as 
indicated by her apron of festooned muslia, with knots of ribbon at the 
pockets,» tereda cry of joy. 

“*Ab! “ow happy will Mademoiselle be! You are come at last! 
And thisis Miss Alexandrine, is it not?) Oh! bow she resembles you! 
Dear young lady, you have sach a worthy papa!—And now, that we 


dozen cockroaches flew flicker flicker against my face. 


dingy brown coloured beetle, abeut two inches long, with six 


. P , Fj fF ‘ ores - 2 " - . . 4 ‘ 
have no fruit to offer tu this dear young lady ! benefit of, as it hasa great propensity to walk into ut, partly for the sake Lb?" sharply oswered Obed, “if it be, it will be «a hanging matter 
i 
i 


. 4 : : . nhs ering he sticators ( nily hav J 
“ Doridg this speech, M. Branveti¢re had helped me out of the cabrio- | of the crum sadbering to the masticators, and also apparently, with @) if we are caught with this young splice on board; he may belong to ber 
scientific desire to inspect, by aceurate admeasurement with the alure- 


let; we crossed the court-vard and were at length ushered into the pre 
sence of the lady of the house. , 

“The latter was a very old woman, in spite of the title of Mademoi- 
selle, bestowed upon her. Of a noble stature in her youth, age bad not 
deprived wer of any portioa of it. Her hair, quite white, but without 
— was, afterthe manner of the Greeks, turned ap and fastened | they had been an abomination unto me, and a cockroach is 
) 


said antenna, the state and condition of the whole potato trap 


ehind, aud so parted in front as to uncover a forehead of admirable | abominable of all beetles; so between the two I was speedily roused Why, pull foot, captain,” promptly replied aul; the breeze hes 
form, and display eyebrows, whose motions accompanied those of a cali | from my state of supine, or rather dogged endurance; and, forgetting lulled, and in light winds she will bave no chance with the tidy little 
yet animated eye. ‘The dress of this lady, whose appearance awed me | the geography of my position, I sprung to my feet, whereby I nearly Wave.’ 

at first, was as extraordinary as that of her waiting-maid. Though the | fractured my skull against the low deck above I first tried the sky I could now perceive that the smugglers made all sail, and I heard the 


weather was warm, she wore a muslin mantle—not upon her shoulders, | light; it wast atiened down—then the companion hatch, it was locked frequent swish swish of the water, as they threw buckets full on the 

as others wore them, but round her body, like the ancients. She bad on | —bat the ladder leading up to it, being cooler than the noisome vapour, sails, to thicken them and make them held more wind, while we edged / 
an upper gown, shorter than the other, and evidently made to be worn | bath I had !elt, | remained standing in it, trying to cate ha mouthful of away, keeping as close to the wind, however, as we could, without stop- : 
with atonic. ‘his robe was white, as was also the under one, andem- | fresh air through the joints of the door All this while we had been, ping her way ; 
broidered with a garland of laurel. The singular being L have described, | slipping along shore with the land wind abeam of us, at the rate of five Starboard,” qaoth Obed—‘ rap full, Jem—let her walk through it. 


who seemed to me so different from every woman I had befure seen, and | or six knots, but so gently and silently, that L could distinctly hear the | my boy—there, main and fore-sail, flat as boards; why, she will stand 


vet attracted rie in spite of myseli, was seated in a large arm-chair,with | roar of the surt, as the long smooth swell broke onthe beac 


her feet upona bear's skin, and a table covered with books, before her; | from the louducss of the noise, could not be above a mile to windward | he gained confidence in the qualifications of his vessel, ‘Come, wee- 
a marble bust of Voltaire, of the greatest beauty, aud a portrait of Le-| of us. I perceived at the same time that the schooner, although going | (her me, now, see how she tripsit & long—poo, L was an ass (o quail, 
kain, were directly in front of her; whilst several other busts and por- | free, did nol keep away as she might have done, so that it was evident wan't! Paul?!’ No chance, now, thought L, as I descended once more; 
traits were placed against a wali, scarcely covered with paper of the | he did not intend to beat up, so as to fetel the Crooked Island passage }may +s well go and be suffocated at once.” 1 knor ked my foot 
commonest kind, aad which the damp had caused to fall off in strips. | which would have been his course, bad he been bound for the States; against something, in stepping off the ladder, which, on putting down 
The miserable state of the house appeared, perhaps, more strongly mark-| but was standing over to the Cuba shore, at that time swarming with my hand, I found to be a tinder-bosx, with steel and flint. Lbad former- 


Z 
ed in this apartment, because it surrounded by its desolation, an elderly pirates. 


female, whose appearance indicated that she had been accustomed to en It was now good daylight, and the Terral gradually died away, and | into a bottle; so | inamediately struck alight, and as I knew that meek- 
joy the elegancies of life left us rolling gunwale ander, as we rose and fellon the long seas. with ness and solicitation baving been tried in vain, would not serve me, I 
“On perceiving M. Brunetiére, she frowned, drew in ber lips by a | our sails flapping. bulkheads creaking and screaming, and main boom | determined to go on the other tack. and to see how [ar an assumption of 


movement which I have only seen in her, and exclammed, 
‘So, sir, you are come at last: and why did not vour ambassador | my friend Obed walking the deck, and whistling manfally 
come also? He would have been able to judge in person of the elegant breeze. and eaclaiming from time to time in his barbarous ling 


asylum lett to Idame. Electra and Semirami« And raising one of her | fle. souffle, San Antonio.” tut the saint had no bowels, and there we So Leet to and ransacked the lockers, where, amongst a vast variety of 
arms in a theatrical manner. she pointed to a partof the ce ling, through | lay roasting until near tea o'clock in the forenoon During all this pe- | miscellaneuas matiers, | was not long im finding a bottle of very tolera- 
which the rain could penetrate into the room we were in, although si riod. Obed. who was short-sighted, as I learned afterwards, kept de-| ble rum, some salt junk, some bircuit, and a goglet or porous earthern 
tuated on the ground floor siring his right arm, Paul Brandywine, to keep a bright look-out for the | jar of water, with some capital cigars iw thie time I was Ike to faint 

**What!’ continued she, with an accent I cannot describe,‘ What! | sea breeze to windward, or rather to the eastward, for there was fh with the heat and smeli; so [ filled atambler with good half and half, 
can the Baron de Stati thus violate his word, his pledge d faith? W hy, wind— wcause e knowed it ot entimes tambled down reg sudder and swigged it off | he effect was speedy ; I thought le wld eat & bit, 
Sir, do not you, who know his engagements with me, oblige Lim to keep | and dangerous at this season about the corner of the island herenvouts , | 0 f attacked the salt junk and made a hearty meal, after which I replen- 
them * and the pride of the morning often brought a shower with it, to levei a | ished my tambler, lighted a cigar pulled off my coat and waistcoat, and, 


“I listened, and looked with astonishment at this woman, ingulat malee lat smooth his b Says . "7 
whom he was never more to behold !—of his country! Then came | in her speech and dress, and yet, who did got create * a he loon de- S oe RA No Week clouds te wuewary yet 


At me M. Branetiére, Paul could see nothing, and the question was repeated three or four 
who was not to blame in this affair, advanced towards her with a degree times.“ There is a smat! black ek 


“* Mademoiselle,’ said she, ‘I well knew youruncle and your father: | and be went up and looked, and said there is 
: Lam delighted | again seven times, and it came to pass the seventh time, that he said, be- 
al receiving the same attention trom you, Will you permit me? 

? And taking my band, she kissed me on the forehead with a degree of I knew wht this foreboded, which, as L thought, was more than friend 
“Robert was one day at St. Peter’s. The hour of divine service was solemnity that made M. Branetiére smile. lL was dying with impatience | Obed did; tor he shortened no sail, afd kept all bis kites abroad, fer no 


- 
™? Ff 
My country has been grateful and liberal, in praises,’ added she, | which was scarcely done, when the moaning sound roughened into a ’ 4 


“« My guardian, perceiving how much this celebrated lady interested | masts would snay short off by the deck ' 
me, begged her to recite a few verses of one of her favourite parts All this, whieh | would without the smallest feeling of dread, on the : 
. ‘ She became thought e bege » be solilo- contrary wih exhilaration, have faced cheerily on deck in the course 
with eyes that see danger only to brave and laugh at it, Robert began to ne thoughtful an instant, and then began the beautiful solil ; ilaration, have ‘ yon re course of 


ble power and talent. [know not if we could fiad anything so perfect | painful to me; a fair strae death out of the maintop, or off the weather- 
I was delighted with her, and determined often yard arm, would to my imagination have been an easy exit comparoetive- 


She was fond of conversation, and talked well, Her language was a blind puppy—the very thought made me frantic, and | shouted, ar 
classically pure. She expressed great contempt for what wasnew. She | tumbled about, until TL asissed my footing and fell backwards down Ue 
told us, that there wasa little fellow called Talma, who had audacivously | ladder, from the bottom of which I scuttled away to the lee-side of the 


*** But be bas great talents,’ I observed very timidly, for lw 
‘Oh! [do not contest that point,’ she politely replied, but with an , piercing word or two trom Obed, in the altered tone of which T had 


“On taking leave of Mademoiselle Clairon, I asked permission to, above the roar of the sea aud wind, and was always answered by a 


[In a preceding Number of the Log (which, however, we did not co 
‘ being deficie sus intere { wT? Mr. Ce le her ao nt after, ould bear the captain sing out, loud even 
uttering the most dreadful blasphemies! It was the workmen! I open- ie vn . cs i ye - na ~ a po ike a loth ste at Hi yi " oar “ , "tl ohn ] he 1 rushio er the » Ts r, “There it : 
° r" * o exc s i ’ fs - . . 4 1 » is ‘ CA, |? e 0 yr Oo te ‘ ne s y Tr, ve 
ed my eyes to continue my perilous journey, forl felt thatif Lremain- rsion into some of the remote parts of the Island of Jamaica, | abo sowling rs 


made for his recovery, by two of his Majesty's ships, is full of romantic 


was bitter exceedingly, and grievous ‘o be borne. Cooped up in a small 


high, with the certainty of being murdered, as | conceived, were lto 
try to force my way on deck; and the knowledge that all my earthly 
prospects, all my dreams of promotion, were likely to be blasted, and 
“Cursed Frenchman! rascal! scoundrel !’ howled the chorus of ma-| for ever ruined by my sudden spiriting away, not to take into the heavy 
sons, ‘ villain, how you frightened us!’ | tale the misery which my poor mother and my friends must suffer, when 
There can be few of our readers, who have not heard of Clairon, the | they came to know it, and “ who will tell this to thee, Mary,” 


ried me, and is now the mother of half a dozen littl Cringles or so? 
However, | made a strong effort to bear my misfortunes like aman, and 
folding my arias, 1 sat down on a chest to abide my tate, whatever that 
might be, with as much composure as [ could command, when hall e 


For the information of those who have never seen this delicious in- 
sect, L take leave to mention here, that, when full grown, itis a large 


two feclers as long as its body It has a strong antihysterical flavour, 
something between rotton cheese and assafortida, and seldom stirs abroad 
| when the sun is up, but lies concealed in the most obscure and obseen: 
crevices it can creep into; so that, when it is seen, its wings and body 
are thickly covered with dust, and dirt of various shades, which any cul 
prit who chances to fall asleep with his mouth open, is sure to reap the 


At the same time [ felt something gnawing the toe of my boot, which A man-ol-war schooner, sure enough, sir; Lean sec ber ensign and 
I inferred to Le a rat—another agreeable customer for which TL bad aspe- | penvant, now that she is clear of the land.” 
cial abhorrence; but, as for beetles of all kinds, from my boyhood up 


jig jigging. as if it w yuld have torn every thing to pieces could hear coolness and self possession, or, it might be, a dosh of bravado, whether 


Paul? 


' sud about the size of my band to 
windward, sir, right in the wake of the san, just now, but it won't come 
to any thing; IL sees no signs of any wind.’ 

* And Etijah said to his servant, Go up now, and look towards the sea, 
nothing; and he said go 





— hold there ariseth a litle cloud out of the sea like a man’s hand.” 


respect, use as it siruck me, untess he wished to wear them out by flapping 
i lessness; bot, when fairly stirred up, one ot the most daring and expert 


The cloud on the horizon continued to rise rapidly, spreading over 
' b 
riveted the whole eastern sky, and the morning began to lower very ominoasty ; 


close under our lee 
am that At length the soifler reached us, and the sharp little vessel began to 


genius.’ | sang like an Eolian harp through the taught weather rigging Presently 
Lheard the word given to take in the two gaff topsails and fying jib, 


ived for | bave cat through them, in place of rising to them, and to lie over, as if 


at her, as if they would have torn the spars out of her, so thet I eapect 
ed every moment, either that she would turn over, keel up, or that the 


Fz. 
emarka duty, proved at the time, ander my circumstances, most alarming and t i 
’ ; 

. 


) ly, but to be choked in this abominable bole, and drowned darkling like 


‘how he | cabin, quiet, through absolute despair and exbausticn from the beat and 
Freron, | closeness. 


Yankee drawling of the crew, and the endless confabulation of the eap- 
asawed= tain and his mate, had entirely ceased, and nothing was now heard on 
deck bat the angry voice of the raging elements, and at intervals a shrill 


some difficully in recognising his pipe, which rose clear and distinet 


prompt, sharp, * aye, aye, sir,” from the men There was no circum 
locution, nor calculating, vor guessing now, but all bands seemed to be 
doing their duty energetically and well "Come, the vagabonds are 
snilors after all, we shan't be swamped this turn ;" and I resumed my 
| place on the companion ladder, with more ease of mind, and a vast deal 
more composure, than when Twas pitched from it when the squall came 


clean and tor ever, Every thing was jammed, nothing could be let go 
nor was there an axe at hand to make short work with the sheets and 
hanlyards; and for a second or two, L thought it was all over, the water 
rushing half way up hee decks, and babbling into the companion, through 
the crevices; but at length the lively little craft came gaily to the wind, 
sheking her plumage like a wild duck; the sails were got in, all to the 


gull, without shipping adrop of water. Lathe comparative stillness I 
could now distinetly ear every word that was said on deck. 

Pretty near it; rather close shaving that same, captoin,” quoth Paul, 
with a congratulatory chuekle; ‘but I say, sir, what is that wreath of 
smoke rising from Annotta Bay over the headland?’ 

Why, how should know, Paul? Negroes burning brush, T goess.’ 

“The smoke from braushwood never rose and flew over the blaff with 
that swirl, | calculete; itis a gon orl mistake.” 

And he stepped to the companion for the purpose, as I conceived, of 
taking out the spy-glass, which usually hangs there in brackets fitted to 
hold it; be undid the bateh, and pushed it back, when T popped my head 
out, to the no small dismay of the mate; but Obed was upto me, and 
vhile with one bend he seized the glass, he ran the sliding top sharp up 
against my neck, tillhe pinned me into a kind of pillory, to my great 
annoyance; so Lhad to beg to be released, and once more slunk back 
into my bole. There was along pause; atliength, Paulto whom the 
skipper hed handed the spy-glass, spoke.”’ 

A schooner, sir, is rounding the point.” 

As | afterwards learned, the Negroes who had witnessed my capture, 
especially the old man who had taken me for his infernal majesty, bad 
raised the alarm, so soon as they could venture down to the overscer's 
house, which was on the smuggling beat shoving off, and Mr. Fyall im- 
inediately dispatched an express to the Lieutenant commanding the 
Gleam, then lying in Annotta Bay, about ten miles distant, when she in 
stantly slipped and shoved out i 

“ Well, Lean't help it if there be,” rejoined the captain. 

Another pause. 

Why, L don't like her, sir; she looks like a man-of-war—and that 
must have been the smoke of the gun she fired on weighing. ' 


the sink 
ret time, | 


four feet 


rose to 
as like to 
, afterall 
and mar. | 


legs, and 


for what lL know Look again, Paul 
A long, long look. 


Ob Lord, oh Lord,” eried Obed, in grent perplexity, ‘what shall 
the most wedot 


h, whieh, | the main-gafftopsail yet—set it, Paul, set it; and his heart warmed as 


ly ascertained there was a candle in the cabin, on the small table, stack 


vw the sea true or feigned, mig! wot at lenet ensure me some consideration and bet 
», * Boul- | ter treatment from the lawless gang into whose hands I had fallen 
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Oe my pipe, “ ¥e Ma-; until it disappeared altogether. 1 heard th 
with « sort of desperste glee, struck up at the tup uf my pipe shot fell close alongside of us. 


England.” My joviality wassoon notiwedon deck. 

ary Se that ve aah Obed, “that be none of our ditties, I 
1 who is singing below there!” 

« We be all on deck, sir,” responded Paul. 


“ It can't be the spy, eb 1—sure enough it must be he, and no one else; nion, there w ould have been no log now, for it went crash through it in- 


the heat and choke must have made bim mad,” 


«We shall soon see.” said Peal, as he removed the skylight, and and heigh forthe Pirebrand’s gun-+oom 


looked down into the cabin. 


Obed looked over his shoulder, peering at me with bis little short-| recovered himself, and looking at me with all the apparent composure | 


‘long Tom mux be a tearer to pitch its mouthful of iron this length.” 


report this time, aud the | the mid-ship ports, far eft on the quarter deck, to the glorification of 
| Jack, who never minds a wet jacket, so long as he witnesses the discom- 


“A good mark with that apple,” coolly observed the captain ; “ Sei fiture of his ally, Peter Pipeclay (the marines.) The press of canvass 


$ 


he was carrying laid her over, uutil her copper sheathing, clear as glass, 


Anuther succeeded; andif I bad beer still pinned op in the compa. | and glancing like gold, was seen high above the water, throughout her 


whole length, above which rose her glossy jet black bends, surmousted 
tothe hold. *“ Go it, my boys,” shouted 1; “ afew more as well aimed, | by a milk-white streak, broken at regular intervals inio eleven goodly 
" ports, from which the British cannon, ugly customers at the best, were 


Al the mention of the Firebrand I thought Obed started, but he soon | grinning, tompion out, open-mouthed et us; and above ali, the clean, 


well-stowed white hammocks filled the nettings, from tafferei tu cathead 


sighted pig's eyes, into which, in my pot valiancy, I immediately chuck-| in the world, he smiled as he said, ‘ Not so fast, Lieutenant; you and | —oh! that I had been in one of them, snug on the berth deck! Aloft, 


‘ ; mpted to! have not drank our last glass of swizzle yet, | guess. If l can but weather 
tumbler of very strong grog, and under cover of it attempted : . 
at helen: ra pods my and ber a gain the deck; but Paul, with bis) thet chap a head, | don't fear the schooner. t 


shoulder of mutton fist, gave me a very unceremonious rebuff, and down 
1 “— again. 


in two syllables. 


“IL do, indeed, and be damned to you—oo,” | replied; ’ and why | Sow carry long 18's or 32 pound carronades?”’ 


should I not? the visit was not volunteered, you know ; so come down, | 


ou long legged Yankee smuggling scoundrel, or ii blow your — 
Somaneeing cratt out of the water like the peel of an onion. You see 


have got the magazine scuttle up, and there are the barrels of powder, | bending like whalebone, and her long slender topmasts whipping about 


and here is the candle, so" ——— ; , 
Obed laughed like the beginning of the bray of the jackass yang ve 
swings off into his ‘heehaw, heehaw"—" Sinash my eyes, man, er} 
them barrels be full of pimento, all but that one with the red mark, and | 
that be crackers fresh and sharp from the Brandywine mills. } 
“ Well, well, gunpowder, or pimento, I'll set fire to it if you don't be 
civil.” 
“ Why, wil! be civil; you are a curious chap, a brave slip, to carry it 
so, with no friend near; so, civil I will be.” ; 
He unlocked the companion hatch and came down to the cabin, 
doubling bis long limbs up tike foot rules, to suit the low rouf, ‘ 
“Froe and easy, my man,” continued the captain, as he entered. | 
* Well, [forgive you—we are quits now —and ifwe were not beyond the 
Island Craft, | would put you ashore, but I can't stand back now. 
“Why, may Lask? 
“ Simply, because one of your men of war schooners an’t more than 
bull down astarn of me at this moment; she is working up in shore, and 
bas not chased me as yet; indeed she may save herself the trouble, for | 








ne'er aschooner in your blasted service bas any chance with the tidy 
little Wave.” j 
I was by no means so sure of this. 
“Well, Master Obediah, it may turn up as you say, and ina light | 
wind, Lknow you will either sail or sweep away trom any one of them ; | 
but, to be on the square with you, if it comes onto blow that « me | 
hooker, which [take to be his Britannic Majesty's schooner, Gleam, | 
wiil, (rom bis great beam, and superior length, outearry and forereach on | 
you, aye, and weather on you too, hand over hand; so this is my com 
pact—if he nails you, you will require a friend at Court, andl will stand 
that friend; if you eseape—and | will vot interfere either by advice or 
otherwise, either to get you taken or to get you clear—will you promise 
to put me on board the first English merchant vessel we fall in with, or, 
at the longest, to land me ot St. Jago de Cuta, and I will promise you, 
on my honour, notwithstanding all that has been said or done, that Twill | 
never hereafter inform against you, or in any way get you into trouble, | 
if Lean helpit? Isitdone? Will you give me your hand upon it!” | 
Obed did not hesitate a moment; he cleuched my hand and squeezed 
it, till the blood nearly spouted from my finger-ends; one might con 
ceive of Norwegian bears greeting each other after this fashion, but l 
trust no Christian will ever, in time coming, subject my digits to a simi- 
Jar species of torture. 
“ Agreed, my boy, Lhave promised, and you may depend on me; 
smuggler though I be, and somewhat worse on occasion mayhap, Inever 
breaks my word.” 





and had hauled his wind so, that I did not conceive it possible that the 


a cloud of white sail swelled to the breeze, till the cloth seemed inclined 


o say goud-bye to the bolt-ropes, bending the masts like willow-wands 


The corvette had by this time answered the signal from the Gleam, | (as if the devil, determined to beat Paganini vimselt, was preparing fid- 


dlesticks to play a spring with, on the cracking and straining weather 
ou makes yourself at home, I sees, and be banged to you, * said | Wave could serape clear, without coming under bis broad side.“ You | shrouds and backstays,) and tearing her sharp wedge-bows oot of the 


Obed, laying the emphasis on the last word, pronouncing it * yoo—ou"’| won't try it, Obed, surely?” bowels of the long swell, until the cutwater, and ten yerds of the keel 


“Answer me this, and ['iltell you,” rejoinedle. “ Does that corvette | next to it, were hove clean out of the sea, into which she would descend 


“ She carries 32-pound carronades.” 
“ Then you'll not sling your cot inher gun-room this cruise.” 


again with a roaring plunge, burying every thing up to the hause-holes, 
and driving the brine into mist over the fore-top. like vapour from a 
waterfall, through which, as she rose again, the bright red copper on ber 


Allthis time the litthe Wave was carrying to it gallantly, her jib-boom | bows flashed back the sun-beams n momentary rainbows. We were so 


like a couple of fishing-rods, as she 4hrashed at it, sending the spray 


near, that I could with the naked eye distinctly see the faces of the men. 


r 


There were at least 150 determined fellows at quarters, and clustered, 


flashing over her mast heads at every pitch; but notwithstanding her) with muskets in their hands, wherever they could be posted to most ad- 
weatherly qualities, the heavy cross sea, as she drove into it, headed her | vantage. 


off bodily, and she could not prevent the Gleam from creeping up on her 


There they were in groups about the ports, ({ could even see the cap- 


weather quarter, where she peppered away from her long 24-pounder | tains of the guns, examining the locks,) in their clean white frocks 


throwing the shot over and over us. 


and trowsers, the officers of the ship and the marines, clearly distinguish- 


To tack, therefore, would have been to ran into the lion’s mouth and | eile by their blue or red jackets. I could discern the very spurkle of the 
to bear up was equally hopeless, as the corvette, going free would have | epaulets. 


chased her under water: the only chance remaining was to stand on, 


and trust to the breeze taking off, and try to weather the ship, now about 


High overhead the red cross, that for a thousand years “ has braved 


| the battle and the breeze,” blew out strong from the Peake, like a sheet 


three miles distant on our lee-bow, braced sharp up on the opposite tack, | of flickering white flame, or a thing instinct with life, struggling to tear 


and quite aware of our game. 


away the ensign haulyards, and to escape high into the clouds: while, 


As the corvette and the Wave neared each other, he threw a shot at us| from the main-royal-mast head, the long white pennant streamed up- 


from the boat gun on his topgaliant forecastle, as if to ascertain beyond 


all doubt the extent of our insanity, and whether we were serious in our | sight,‘ most beautiful to see, 


attempt to weather him and escape. 

Obed held right on his course, like grim-death. Another bullet whistled 
over our mast heads, and, with the aid of the glass, I could see by the 
twinkling of feet, and here and there a busy peering face through the 
ports, that the crew were at quarters fore and ait, while fourteen ma- 
rines or so, were all ready rigged on the poop, and the nettings were 
bristling through the whole length of the ship, with fifty or sixty sinall- 
arm men. 

All this I took care to communicate to Obediah. “Tsay, my good 
friend, I see little to laugh at in all this If you do go to windward of 
him at all, which I greatly doubt, you will have to cross his fore-foot 
within pistol-shot at the farthest, and then you will have to rasp along 
his whole broadside of great and small, and they are right well prepared 
and ready for you, that | can tell you; the skipper of that ship has had 
some hedication, | guess, in the war on your coast, for he seems up to 
your tricks, and [ don’t doubt but he will tip you on the stem, if need be 
with as little eo mpunction as [ would killa cockroach, devil confound 
the whole breed! There,—I see bis marines and small-arm men han- 
dling their firelocks, as thick as sparrows under the lee of a hedge ina 
snow-storm, and the people are training the bull-dogs fore and aft. Why, 
this is downright, stark staring lunacy, Obed; we shall be smashed like 
an egg-shell, and all bands of us whipped off to Davy from your cursed 
fool-hardiness.” 

Thad made several pauses in my address, expecting an answer, but | 
Obed was mute asastone. Atlength I took the glass from my eye, and | 
turned round to look at him, startled by his silence. 

I might have heard of such things, but | had never before seen the 
working of the spirit so forcibly and fearfully demonstrated by the aspect 





There was an earnestness about the poor fellow, in which I thought | of the outward man. With the exception of myself, he was the only 
there could be no deception, and from that moment we were on what | }man on deck, as before mentioned, and by this time he was squatted 


may call a very friendly footing for a prisoner and his jailer. 
* Well, now, I believe you, so let us have a glass of grog, and” 





Here the mate sung out, Captain, come on deck, if you please ; ther helm, so that his long sinewy arms, with their large veins and lead 


quickly, sir, quickly.” 

By this time it had begun to breeze up again, and as the wind rose, I 
could see the spirits of the crew fell, as if conscious they had no chance if 
it freshened. When we went on deck, Paul was still peering through the 
telescope. 

“The schooner has tacked, sir.” A dead silence; then giving the 
glass a swing, and driving the joints into each other, with sach vehe- 
mence as if he would have broken them in pieces, he exclaimed, “ She 
is after us, so sure as T ben't « niger.” 

“No! isshe though?" eagerly enquired the Captain, as he at length 
seized the spy-giass, twisting and turning it about and about, as he tried 
to hit his own very peculiar focus. At length he took a long, long, 
breathless look, while the eyes of the whole crew, some filleen hands or 
so, Were riveted upon him with the most intense anxiety. 

“ What a gaff topsail she has got—my eye!—and a ringtail with more 
cloths in it than our square sail—and the breeze comes down stronger 
and stronger!" 

All this while L looked out equally excited, but with a very different 
interest. ‘ Come, this will do,” thought Ll; she is after us; and if old 
Dick Gasket brings that fiery sea-breeze he has now, along with him, we 
shall puzzle the smuggler, for all his long start.” 

“ There's a gun, sir,” cried Paul, trembling from head to foot. 

“Sure enough,” said the skipper; and it must be asignal. And there 

o three flags at the fore.—She must. ll bet a tebe dollars, have ta- 
Fon our tidy little Wave forthe Admiral’s tender that was lying in Mo- 
rant Bay.” 

* Blarney,” though: T; “tidy as your liltle Wave is, she won't de- 
ceive old Dick—he is not the man to take a herring fora horse; she 
must be making signals to some man-of-war in sight.” 

“A strange sail right a-head,” sung out three men out from forward 
all at once. 

* Dido't I say so ?"’"—TI bad only thought so. “ Come, Master Obediah, 
it thickens now, you're in for it,” said L. 

But he was not in the least shaken; as the matter grew serious, he 
seemed to brace up to meet it” He had been furried at the first, but he 
was collected and cool as a cucumber now, when he saw every thing de- 
pence op his seamanship and judgment Not so Paul, who seemed to 

ave made up his mind that they must be taken. 

‘Jezebel Brandywine, you are but a widowed old lady, L caleulate 
I shall never see the broad, smooth Chesepeake again,—no more peach 


brandy for Pau! ;" and folding his arms, he sat himself doggedly down | 


on the low tafferel. 
Little did I think at the time how fearfully the poor fellow’s forebo- 
ding was so soon to be fulfilled. 

“ There again.” said [, “a second puff to windward.” This was an- 
other signal gun I knew; and I went forward to where the captain was 
reconnoitering the sail a-head through the glass. ‘“ Let me see,” said I, 
“and I will he honest with you, and tell youif I know her.” 


He handed me the glass at once, and the instant [ saw the top of her | trickling down behind his ear. 


courses above the water, I was sure, from the red cross in her foresail, 
that she was the Firebrand, the very corvette to which I was appointed. 
She was so well to windward. that I considered it next to impossible that 
we should weather her, but Obediah seemed determined to try it. After 
seeing his little vessel snug under mainsail, foresail, and jib, w hich was 
as much as she could stagger under, and every thing right and tight, and 
ali clear to make more sail should the breeze lull, he ordered the meo 
below, and took the helm himself 


. ' What queer animals sailors are ! 
We were rising the corvette fast; 


" and on going aft again from the bows, 
where [ had been looking at her, I sent my eve down the hatchway into 


the men's birth, and there were the whole crew at breakfast, laughing 
and joking, and enj ryingthemselves, as heartily, apparently ney 1 verily 
believe in reality, as if they ha C Oe alt « . 
in place of having one enemy 
trying to cut them off a-hea 
At this moment the schooner in chase 
notieed the fout of the foresail lift. “You'll have it now friend Obed 
there's at you in earnest.” While I spoke, a column of thick white smoke 
spouted over the bows of the Gleam. about twenty vards ¢ 
and then blew back again amongst the sails and rig 
veil had foran instant been thrown overthe little ve 
the wind to leeward 


nearly within gunshot astern, and another 


luffed up tn the wind, and I 


oO windward, 
g2'ng, as if a gauze 
ssel. rolling off down 
in whirling eddies; grow ing thinner and thinner 


d been in a yacht on a cruise of pleasure, | 


down on it, with his long legs and thighs thrust down into the cabin, | 
through the open skylight. The little vessel happened to carry a wea- | 
| ers strained to cracking, covered but a small way below the eibow by his | 
| jacket, were stretched as far as they could clutch the tiller to windward, | 
and his enormous head, supported on his very short trunk, that seemed | 
| to be countersunk into the deck, gave bim a most extraordinary appear. | 
ance. But this was not all; bis complexion, usually sallow and sun- 
burnt, was now ghastly and blue, like that of the corpse of a drowned 
man; the muscles of the neck, and the flesh of the cheeks and chin were 
| rigid and fixed, and shrunk into one half of their usual compass; the lips 
| were so compressed that they had entirely disappeared, and all that 
| marked his mouth, was a black line; the nostrils were distended, and 
| thin and transparent, while the forehead was shrivelled into the most 
| minute, and immovable wrinkles, as if done with a crimping instrument, 
| while over his eyes, or rather his eye, for he kept one closed as if it had | 
been hermetically sealed, he had lashed with a half a dozen turns of | 
spun-yarn a wooden socket, like the but-end of an opera glass, fitted 
with some sort of magnifier, through which he peered out a-head most 
intensely, stooping down, and stretching his long bare neck to its utmost | 
reach, that he might see under the foot of the foresail. 

I had searecely time to observe all this, when a round shot came 
through the head of the mainsail, grazing the mast, and the very | 
next instant a bushel of grape, from one of the bow guns, a 32 Ib. 
carrouade, was crashed in on us a-midships. I flung down the glass, 
,and dived through the companion into the cabin—Lam not ashamed | 
to own it; and any man who would undervalue my courage in con- | 
| sequence, can never, taking into consideration the peculiarities of 
my situation, have known the appalling sound, or infernal effect of 
a discharge of grape. Round shot in broadsides is a joke te it; 
| musketry is a joke to it; but only conjure up in your imagination, 
la show erof iron bullets, of the size of well grown plums, to the number 

of from sixty to one hundred and twen'y, taking effect witbin a circle, 
| not above ten feet in diameter, and tha! all this time there was neither 
honour nor glory in the case, for I was a miserable captive, and I fancy 
| | may save myself the trouble of farther enlargement. I found that the 
crew had by this time started and taken up the planks of the cabin floor, 
and had stowed themselves well down into the run, so as to be as much 
out of harm's way as they could manage, but there was neither fear nor 
flinching amongst them; and although totally devoid of all zasconade, 
on the contrary, they had taken all the precautions men could do in their 
situation, to keep out of harm's way, or at least to lessen the danger, 
there they sat, silent, and cool, and determined. [ shall never under- 
value an American as an enemy again, thought I. [lay down on the side 
| of the little vessel, now nearly level as she lay over, alongside of Paul 

Brandywine, in a position that commanded a view of Obed’s face. 
| through the small scuttle. Ten minutes might have elnpsed—a tearing 
| crash—and a rattle on the deck overhead, as if a shower of stones had 

been thrown from aloft on it. 

| “That's through the mainmast, I expect,” quoth Paul. 

I looked from him to the Captain; a black thick stream of blood was 
| Paul had noticed it also. 
Ws You are hurt by one of them splinters, I see; give me the helm now 
| Captain; end, crushed down as the poor fellow appeared to be under 
| some fearful and mysterious consciousness of impending danger, he ne- 
| Vertheless addressed himself to take his Captain's place.” 

“Hold your blasted tongue’”’—was the polite rejoinder. 

“Tsay, Captain,”—shouted your humble servant, “ you may as well 
eat pease with a pitchfork, as try to weather him. You are hooked 
man, flounder as you will, Old Nick can’t shake you clear—so I w on't 











| 
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stand this any longer ;” and making a spring, I jammed myself through | 


the skylight, until I sat on the deck, looking aft and confronting bim 
and there we were stuck up like the two kings of Brentford, or a couple 
of smiling cherries on one stalk. 1 have often langhed over the figure 
we must have cut. but at the time there was that going on that would 
have made Comus himself look grave. I had at lenzth fairly aroused 
the sleeping devil within him.—* Look ont there, Lieutenent—look ont 
there,”"—and he pointed with his sinister claw down to leeward. | did 
so—whew '—what a sight for poor Master Thomas Cringle! “ You are 
booked for an outside place. Master Tommy "—thought [ to myself—for 
there was the corvette in very truth—she had just tacked, and was close 
aboard of us, on our lee quarter, within musket shot at the farthest 
bowling along upon a wind, with the green. hissing, multitudinous sen 
| surging along her sides, and washing up in foam, like snow flakes. thr ugh 


wards into the azure heavens, like a ray of silver light. Ob! it wasa 
” asthe old song hath it,—but I confess I 
would have preferred that pleasure from t’other side of the hedge. 

There was no hailing nor trumpeting, although, as we crossed on op- 
posite tacks when we first weathered her, just before she hove in stays, I 
had heard a shrill voice sing out, ‘ Take good aim, men—Fire;” but 
now each cannon in thunder shot forth its glance of flame, without a 
word being uttered, as she kept away to bring them to bear in succes- 
sion, while the long fe: thery cloud of whirling white smoke, that shroud- 
ed her sides from stem to stern, was sparkling brilliantly throughout with 
crackling musketry, for all the world like fire-flies in a bank ot night fog 
from the hills, until the breeze blew it back again through the rigging, 
and once more unveiled the lovely craft in all her pride and glory. 
“You see all that?” said Obed.—“ To be sure I do, and I feel some- 
thing too;” for a sharp rasping jar was repeated in rapid succession three 
or four times, as so many shot struck our bull, and made the splinters 
glance about merrily; and the musket-balls were mottling our top sides 
and spars, plumping into the timber, whit, whit! as thick as ever you saw 
schoolboys plastering a church door with clay-pellets. There was a 
heavy groan, anda stir amongst the seamen inthe run. “ And, pray, do 
you see and hear all that yourself, Master Obed? The iron has clench- 
ed some of your chaps down there.—Stay a bit, you shall have a better 
dose presently, you obstinate old # 

He waved his hand, and interrupted me with great energy—‘‘I dare 
not give in, I cannot give in; all [have in the world swims in the little 
hooker, and strike I will not so long as two planks stick together.” 

“Then,” quoth I, ‘‘you are simply a damned, cold blooded, calcula- 
ting scoundrei—brave I will never ca!l you.” I saw he was stung to the 
quick. 

‘Lieutenant, smuggler as I am, don’t goad me to what worse T may 
have been; there are some deeds done in my time, which at a moment 
like this [ don’t much like to think upon. I am a desperate man, Master 
Cringle; don’t, for your own sake, as well as mine, try me too far.” 

“ Well but” persisted I. He would hear nothing. 

‘* Enough said, sir, enough said; there was not an honester trader nor 
a happier man in all the Union, until your infernal pillaging and burning 
squadron in the Chesapeake captured and ruined me; but I paid it off 
on the prize-master, although we were driven on the rocks aiter all. I 
paid it off, and, God help me, Ih» ve never thriven since, enemy although 
he was. I see the poor fellow’s face yet, as I” He checked bim- 
self suddenly, as if aware that he might say more than could be conve- 











| niently retracted. ‘ But [dare not be taken ; let that satisfy you, Master 


Cringle, so go below—below with you, sir’—I saw he had succeeded in 
lashing himself into a fury—* or, by the Almighty God, who hears me, 
I shall be tempted to do another deed, the remembrance of which will 
haunt me till my dying day.” 

All this passed in no time, as we say, much quicker than one can read 
it; and I now saw that the corvette had braced up sharp to the wind 
again, on the same tack that we were on; so] slipped down like an eel, 
and once more stretched myself beside Paul, onthe leeside of the cabin, 
We soon found that she was after us in earnest, by the renewal of the 
cannonade, and the breezing up of the small arms again. Two round 
shot now tore right through the deck, just beneath the larboard coamings 
of the main hatchway ; the little vessel's deck, as she lay over, being al- 
together exposed to the enemy's fire, they made her whole frame trem- 
ble again, smashing every thing in their way to shivers, and going right 


| ont through her bottom on the opposite side, within a dozen streaks of 


her keel, while the rattling of the clustered grapeshot every now and 
then made us start, the musketry all the while peppering away like a bail 
shower. Still the skipper, who I expected every moment to see puffed 
away from the tiller like smoke, held upon deck as if he had been bullet- 
proof, and seemed to escape the hellish tornado of missiles of all sorts and 
sizes by amiracle. ‘He is in league with the old one, Paul,” said J; 
“howsoever, you must be nabbed, for you see the ship is fore-reaching 
on you, and you can’t go on t’other tack, surely, with these pretty eylet 
holes between wind and water on the weather side there?) Your captain 
is mad—why will you, then, and all these poor fellows, go down, because 
he dare not surrender, for some good deed of his own, el¥?”’ 

The roar of the cannon and the noise of the musketry made it neces- 
sary for me to raise my voice here, which the small scuttle, like Diony- 
sius's ear, conveyed unexpectedly to my friend, the captain, on deck. 

‘* Hand me up my pistols, Paul.” 

It had struck me before, and [ was now certain, that from the time he 
had become so intensely excited as be was now, that he spoke witha 
pure English accent, without the smallest dash of yankeeism. ‘ So, so: 
[ see—no wonder you won't strike, you renegade,” cried I. 

“You have tampered with my crew, sir, and abused me,” he an- 
| nounced, in astern, slow tone, much more alarming than his former 
| fierceness, ‘‘so take that, to quiet you ;"’ and deuce take me if he did not 
the moment he received the pistols from his mate, fire slap #t me, the ball 
| piercing the large muscle of my neck on ‘‘e right side, missing the arte- 

ry by the merest accident. Tbinking [ was dune for, I covered my face 
| with my hands, and commended myself to God, with all the resignation 
| that could be expected from a poor young fellow in my grievous circum- 

stances, expecting to be cut off in the prima vera of his days, and to part 
| for ever from Poo, that there line is not my forte. However, find- 
ing the hemorrhage by no means great, and that the wound was in fact 
slight, [took the captain's rather strong hint to be still, and lay quiet, un- 
iil the 32 th. shot struck us bang on the quarter. The subdued force with 
which it came, showed that we were widening our distance, for it did 
not drive through and through with a crash, but lodged in the timber; 
nevertheless, it started one of the plenks across which Paul and I lay, 
and pitehed us both with extreme violence bodily into the run amongst 
the men, three of them lying amongst the ballast, which was covered 
with blood, two badly wounded, and one dead. I came off with some 
slight bruises; however, not so the pour mate. He had been nearest 
the end or but that was started, which thereby struck him so forcibly, 
that it fractured his spine, and dashed him amongst bis shipmates, shriek 
ing piercingly in his great agony, and clutching whatever he could grasp, 
with bis hands, and tearing whatever he could reach with his tveth, 
while bis limbs below his waist were dead and paralysed. ‘ Ob, Christ! 
water, water.”” be cried, “ water, for the love of God, water!’ The 
crew did all they could; but bis torments increased—the blood began to 
flow from his mouth—his hands became cley cold and pulseless—bis 
featnres sharp, blue, and death-like—his respiration difiicult— the choking 
death-rattle succeeded, and in ten minutes he was dead. 
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This was the last shot that told—every report became more and more | dare say, every body else has forgotten, | repeated to myself the thing 


faint, and the musketry soon ceased altogether. . L act. 
The breeze bad taken off, and the Wave, resuming her superiority 1” | 
light winds, had escaped. 
— | 
SCENES IN AN ASYLUM FOR INSANE PERSONS. | 
From Tait’s Magazine } 
After dinner was over, Wade made an allusion (o the state of his wife’s | 
health, and the doctor, after some questions and giving her some general 
directions, stole a look at her unobserved, and then railied her upon the | 
uBreasonableness of low spirits in a young married woman ; and took oc- 
casion to advert to the bad consequences of indulging in any secret and 
unavailing grief, which, be observed, had often led to the most depiora- 


ble ot buman meladies, even mental derangement—of which he stated | ° 


many melancholy cases in the asylum under his care; and baving thus | 
excited our curivsity, in accordance with our wishes, be agreed to grati- | 
fy us with a sight of some of bis patients. 

We epproached the asylum through spacious and beantiful grounds, | 
and haviag passed its gates, were conducted by its superintendent to its | 
secret cells. ‘The first which we entered was tenanted by a raging ma- | 
niac, who stood before us with fettered hands and visage fierce and fiead- 
like, screaming curses upon nature, and shrieking out that there was no | 
God :—his eyes glared like balls of fire, and the hell that raged within | 
him had scathed, a once sanguine and athletic frame, into a gaunt spec- | 
tre—a ghastly and thunderstricken ruin. Though but in the summer of 
his years, his bair was silver grey and streamed around his brow, in wild 
and wintry wreaths. His bold and reckless spirit, in the pride of intel- 
lectua! power, had dared to search the unsearchable—to quection-—to | 
doubt—to disbelieve, till at length he sunk into the abyss of atheism, and | 
nature seemed such a fearful and inscrutable mystery to his bewildered | 
mind, that be became bhorror-struck at his own thoughts, and went raving 
mad. His fits of blaspheming fury were succeeded by sudden dejec- 
tion, and trembling terror, and sore dismay, when he would sink down 
on his knees and weep like achild. We gladly retired from this awful | 








spectacle of a ruined spirit, and proceeded to the next apartment, in | without a bonnet, addressing the imp who had just spoken. 


which we beheld a victim of the gaming table. 


Heir to a handsome fortune and naturally ambitious, he hud associated | OW" eyes.” 


with the magistrates of the land, and “ vied in vanities” with the weal 
thiest and worst of its sons. 


where, with hopes deferred, health impaired, and fortune wasted, bis 
days and nights fevered away in agonizing dreams, till at length he was 
cast out from the haunts of St. James's, a beggar and a maniac. 
entering the cell we found him seated on the floor, where, in imagi- 
nation, he pursued a phantom game, and raising his bead at our ap- 
proach, he regarded us with a gaze of horror, and crying, with the voice 
of despair, “ Lost, all lost, and now for hell!” —struck his head with his 
clenched hands; and fell back upon the floor exhausted with agony. 

These frighttul cases of excited sympathy were too much for the 
nerves of Mrs Wade, and we were about to quit the asylum, when our 
conductor proposed that we should see some cases of a less agitating de- 
scription among the victims of melancholy. 


| 
My patients (observed he) who laboured nnder mental dejection are | 


more numerous; and sad to say, the cureless sorrow is chiefly incident to 
the most amiable and highly-gifted of human beings,—for the glowing 
fancy and the warm and susceptible heart are ever the first to fall under 
affliction. ‘Tou keenly alive to the joys and sorrows of life, they are 
easily raised to rapture, ur sank into despair. Saying this he ushered us 
into a neighbouring cell, whose inmate was standing with his back to- 
wards us, and his arms folded across his breast ; he appeared to be in the 
deep abstraction of a distant dream, but at length pressing his forehead 
with his hand as if trying to recollect something, “ It cannot be (he ex- 
claimed that she is married! her heart was mine, and how could she 
give her hand to another!—vut I have been unwell of late, and have had 
delirious slumbers; me thought she was wedded to my friend, and that 
I—oh ! horrible—was invited to witness the marriage.” At these words, 
the speaker suddenly turning round, revealed, in the wan, grief-worn 
visage before us, the wreck of my lost friend Fitzmaurice !—Scarce paus- 
ing in his soliloquy, his gaze fixing and dilating upon the face of his first 
love, “ It was—it was a dream, (he continued) I knew it was—and nere 
she is herself come to convince me of her truth. Angel of m 
life, let me thank thee!” and he sprang towards Mrs. Wade just as she 
was swooning away into the arms of her husband. The doctor rusbed 
in between them and Fitzmaurice, hurrying us out of the cell, secured 
the door upon the unhappy man, whose cries came after us, as we has- 
tened back from the asylum. Upon reaching the doctor's residence, the 
carriage being in waiting, Mrs. Wade was helped into it by her hushand, 
who bidding us a hasty and incoherent adieu, leapt in alter her and in- 
stantly drove away. 


| which runs thus: 


But his means though great were not equal | did not stay to ask; but Lexclaimed, foaming with rage, “Why you 
to his demand, and, ashamed to retrench, he took to the gaming table, | 


Upon | 
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It seems as if nature had curiously planned 
That names shou!d with callings agree 
There's Twinine, the tea man who lives ia the Strand, 
Would be wining if robbed of his T. 
Just as L had finished, I heard a prodigious noise, and in a minute found | 
myself in the middle of a crowd, assembled, as it appeared to me, like | 
Roderick Dbu’s troopers at a preconceried signal. There I was in the | 
midst of it. Whatthen! said 1; let what may oceur, J say nothing; 
I shall keep my mouth shut, and keep my golden opinion to myself ; no- 
thing shall ~ drop from the honourable gentiewan” which shall endan- 
ger my treasure and my bet. 
“Come, what's all this here noise about?” said a policeman; 
move on.” 
“Move on, Shir!’ said a poor Jew boy, his eyes streaming with 
tears; “IT vish Lcould move on; but dese coot gentlemens have run | 
_ against me ana upshet my box wid all my razors, and combs, and 
shigsars.”’ 

** Poor boy !"’ said one man, (a remarkably genteel looking individual, ) | 
‘here, my poor fellow !" and be picked up a comb for hin. Then came 
another, who handed bim a razor or two, and so on, until it appeared to 
me be had collected nearly the whole conteuts of his box ; when another 
gentleman said to him, “* Well, Moses, bave you got all your rattle-traps 
together again?” 

“All but my guinea, Sir,” said the boy; “aguinea which is all de 
monish I hatf in de whole varsal world; dat I sphose is roiled in de 
muds.” 

**Muds, Moses!” said a little urchin with asnub nose and a hairy 
cap—lI never shail forget his countenance—*‘ what d’ ye mean by muds! 
I seed that ere gentleman with the black stock pick it up ever 80 | 
long ago.” 

The policeman looked me full in the face, so did the rest of the peo- 
ple. I wore a black stock. 

* What did he do with it, my dear?” said a Brobdignagean woman 


“ Vy, be vipt itinto his mouth,” said the urchin; ‘ L seed him vith my 


With whose eyes he should have seen such a sight except his own, I 


tittle e 

“ Ah,” belowed the huge Amazon, 

“The guardian naiad of the Strand,” | 

“if you hav’n't got it in your mouth, vy don’t you speak plain!” 

Upon this the mob, policeman and all, put me to the trial. Never were | 

cross questions more fatal to a culprit, than the consolidated one-pound 
one at that moment between my teeth was to me. 

“Give the boy his money!” cried one. ‘ Shame!" cried another 
“You'd better give it up!"’ said the policeman; when, seeing several of 
| the more active of the mobocracy falling into the rear, and arming them- 
selves with sundry handfuls of thick Macadam pudding from the high- 
way, [ made a merit of necessity, gave the Jew boy my gold for Ran 
som, and slunk off to Morland’s to write a cheque for my lost twenty 
pounds. 

Considering my canning contrivance to outwit my antagonist, and the | 
mode [ took to secure my property, it might be fairly said of me and my | 
| guinea that the biter was bitten. What do you think of Epsom races this | 
| year? A vast deal of money has changed hands, a circumstance of con- | 
| siderable importance to the legs. Crocky won his cast, and Rysdale | 
| nets thirty thousand pounds. As Lord Derby said, “That sounds | 
| deucedly fine, but where’s the money to come from!” It seems strange, 
| but the settling Tuesday passed off without much hobbling and with no 
| running at all, | 

Poor Lady Errel had nigh met with an unpleasant accident. The | 
steps of the stand were so slippery that nobody could stand who at 
tempted to step ; and her ladyship missing her footing, slid down several 
| of the stairs; luckily without serious mischief. except causing a stare | 
| from all the crowd. The miss-footing system (involving as it sometimes 
| does, a faut pas,) never succeeds, except indeed as it has succeeded in 
the case uf the lovely Lady Harrington. 

This case brings me to the stage. Robert the Devil, at the Opera 
House, on the first representation did not begin until past nine o'clock ; 
| indeed the first representation there was one on the part of Mr. Monk 
| Mason, that they could not get all things ready for the performance 

















sooner. Thus, it appears that it is not so easy to play the devil ina 
theatre as some people imagine. Mr. Mason has a most cifficult task, 
| I fear. 


I wish the opera dancers would wear longer petticoats, or rather that 


ar: 


7 = . — 
cones marquees, bands of music, and all this peopled with ail the beauty 

nd fashion of England, crowned with the presence of the . 
divested of the trappings of royalty, and condeseendingly miaing with 
his subjects as & private individual! A more splendid scene, a more 
splendid reception, could not be imagined, The dejeuné was sumptuous 
and profuse, and ye it was dificult for many of the company to obtain 
refreshments for some time, not from any want of it, as there was suffi- 
cient to have appeased (he lunger of a regiment of foot guards after the 
company had quilted the table, but from the simple fact that the ride 
down and delightlul air made every one so hungry, that those who first 
occupied the tables could not be persuaded to leave it—instead of a de- 
jeune, they made an enormous dinner, His Majesty looked well, and 
we observed him walk up a bill with a degree ol firmness that promises 


_ many years of (we trust) a happy and prosperous reign, notwithstanding 


that people do throw stones at tis head wea proof of their gratitude ! 


Sumunary. 


Dr. Christison was elected Professor of Materia Medica on Wednes- 
day week, by a large majority, 22 voting for him, and 11 for De. J. A. 
Robertson. The other candidates withdrew from the competition,— 
Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle. 

Chair of Medical Jurispradenee.—Several candidates are on the field 
for this chair, We have some reason to believe that either Dr. M Lagan 
or Dr. ‘Praili will obtain the appointment. The class will probably soon 
be placed on the medical curriculum, in whieh cose this Professorship 
will become @ greater object in a pecuniary point of view.—lbid, 

Dr. Daltton.—We rejoice to find thet the great merit of our bighly- 
inlented towasman, John Dalton, F.R.S., has been acknowledged at 
Oxford; the university having, in convocation, on the 2ist instant, con- 
ferred upon him, by diploma, the degree of doctor of civil law, as a gen- 
tleman eminently distinguished in science, both in this couatry and 





| abroad.— Manchester Paper 


The late attack on the Duke of Wellington.—The sensation created by 
the attack upon the Duke of Wellington, on the anniversary of the day 
in which he achieved his greatest triumph, has been most powerful, An 
address, already signed by nine tenths of the leading merchants of the 
city, the bank directors, the East ludia directors, the members of the 
Stock Exchange, and principal commercial persons, couched in the 
following terms, will be presented to lis Grace in the course of the 


| week:— 


“TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 

“ We, the undersigned merchants, bankers, traders, and others, of the 
city of London, having been informed that your Groce was grossly in- 
sulted by a brutal and misguided mob, in passing through the eity on this 
day, beg leave most respec tluily to lay belore your Grace the assurance 
of our deep concern, that the metroplis of this kingdom should have 
heen disgraced by a proceeding of such a characier. Whatever may 
be our political opinions, we feel ourselves compelled to declare our 
abhorrence of such an atrocious outrage, disgraceful at any time, or un- 
der any circumstances; Sat the more so, because it was perpetrated on 
the anniversary of a day, to the recollection of which all good English- 
men ought to look with mixed feelings of national pride and of gratitude 
tu your Grace.” 

An address of a similar character, from the bankers, merchants, traders 
and other mbabitants of Westminster, lies at the Thatched House, St. 
James's-street, for signature. 

A dramatist recently offered Mes) Waylett, a burletta for her theatre : 
it contained some rather gross allusions, and she declined it. “ Perhaps,” 
said the dramatist, unable to divine the cause of refusal, * you find the 
piece a little too long.—* Not so."’ said Mrs, Waylett; “ but ldo think 
it a great deal too broad.” 


Goethe Biography.—Goethe, it appears, bad his Boswell, Falk, a man 
well known inthe literary world of Germany, bas leit an account of his 
conversations with Goethe. ‘The work has been for more than four years 
in the hands of a bookseller, who, with becoming delicacy refrained 
from publishing it white Goethe lived. 

Naval and Military Museum.—We sre happy to see from the report of 
the Council, that this excellent institution may now be considered as 
completely established, the present number of members exceeding aine- 
teen hundred. 

Search after Wisdom.—In one of the imperial towns in Germany it is 
customary to address the Mayor as * Your Wisdom.” A party, who 
had consumed hour after hour in a bootless chase after the supient func- 
tionary, baving at last fallen in with bim, very innocently hailed him, 





they would wear some petticoats ; at present they pul nothing on but stays 
with a valance round them. 


The sudden meeting with the object of ber first affection in such ap- | Which is infinitely more agreeable than those things which Hook, in one 


palling circumstances gave a fatal shock toa frame already wasted by a 
secret care; a rapid decline succeeded, and in a few weeks she was re- 
Jeased from all earthly sorrows. 

A short time previous to her death, she made a full confession to her 
husband of her previous attachment to Fitzmaurice, and of the over- 
powering remonstrances of het friends, begging his forgiveness; and 
whatever the nature of his feelings might have been, he behaved to her 
with unremitting attention till her death. 

— 


LONDON CHIT CHAT FOR JUNE. 


People who know the world, say that in London the reign of fashion 
begins in June. [cannot say how that may be, but it has never ceased 
raining since June began. The public places have been overflowing; 
currents have been more plentiful than peas; students poring over their 
bocks have been poured over in theirgurn; the thirstiest sot has not been 
able to keep himself dry ; and Whitsuntide, whenever it bas been named, 
bas been universally allowed to be an error of the press for Wetsuntide ; 
nay, the whole business of the scason is an anomaly; the fair in old 
Penn's Gardens for the benefit of the Charing-Cross Hospital was 
held for a week without one fair day out of the seven. Coming away 
from this said fair, | found myselt minus a gold repeater, neck-chain, 
and seals. 

{ was mentioning my adventure at dinner, and wondering how I could 
have been robbed co easily on the part of the thief and so uncousciously 
on the part of myself, when one of those practical wags whom one occa- 
sionally meets in society, and who happened to be of the party, declared 
with a look of lamb-like innocence, that he saw nothing at all strange in 
it; “for,” said he, “the London pick-pockets are so expert, that put 
your money where you will, they'll have it.” 

This I, suspecting nothing, ventured rather to doubt, whereupon this 
gentleman—for so | must call him—said that he would bet twenty pounds 
that, put my money where I pleased, a London thief should get it away 
from me between Charing Cross and the Royal Exchange. This seem- 
ed to me, having conceived a little project of my own for its frustration, 
a contrivance next to impossible; so when he said he would bet the 
twenty sovereigns, I said, Done; and be said, Done: who was done 
eventually, you shall hear. 

The only condition which was imposed upon me was that I was to tell 


my frieud whereabout my person I meant to carry my pape d. to this | 


of course I consented, and then came out the depth of my contrivance 
and the ingenuity of my precautions. *‘‘ A guinea,” said I to the gentle- 
man, ‘is the property 


to carry it in my mouth.” 


The company laughed heartily at my opponent, and gave me the | 


greatest possible credit for my readiness, and we finished the evening 


with much hilarity, and at the close of our sitting, the following day was | 


fixed for my experimental journey from King Charles the First at Cha- 
ring Cross to the Royal Exchange on Cornbill. 

Well! away ! went, holding the golden portraiture of his late Majesty 
George the Third as tight between my teeth as | had formerly held a bit 


of wood while under the painful discipline of Doctor Waddington’s | 


birch al school, resolved that no power should induce me to let go 
My guinea. 

All succeeded according to my wishes. The tall portal of Exeter 
Hall. all ready for Gog ahd Magog when they walked westward, and 
Somerset House, the Stand Theatre, Jones's Lucifer shop, the Lancet 
Office, Paul's banking house, and Twining’s tea shop, were succestu ly 
achieved; when just thinking of an epigram on the said shop, which I 
recollected to have seen some yeurs since in a newspaper, and which, I 


ejaculating, “ Lhave been rummaging every nook and corner the whole 


Candour.—The manager of one of the theatres at Vienna yielded to 
the solicitation and importunity of court triends and permitte 


The he-dancers wear a sort of petticoat, | cae ee ee eae 


of his attacks upon the players, calls “ white lights.” But, then, aguin, a “ young 

huge porter-looking fellow, with his neck all open and a frill like a | lady to make her debut as a singer, who had the morti cation to be hisse 
boarding-school Miss. I have no objection. according to the proverb, to | off. Nota tittle annoyed, the manager rushed hastily before the curtain 
take “the ruff with the smooth,”’ but boddices and a beard together are | and addressed the audience ina stentorian voice with this brief question 


mean to preserve, and in order to do so, | mean | 


the lengthened avenue of Waterloo bridge, were passed in safety ; | 


nut to my taste. I think all this wants reforming. 


—'' Gentlemen and ladies, don’t you like ber?" “ No!" was the reply 


Porte is about to take Covent Garden theatre, but hesitates until | from all parts of the house; “ Neither do 1,” added the manager, and 


jhe shall know what is to happen amongst the minors. We should cer 
| tainly advise our Anglo-gallic friend to look well about bim, and get good 


disappeared amidst roars of laughter. 
The Blessings of a@ Weak Government.--The Saxon army, one of the 


certainty of the privileges of the patent belore we say to him confident. | bravest and most patriotic in Germany, was compelled to change sides 


j ly, “* Ouvrez La Porte.” 

“T have been reading Captain Mundy’s Journal of a Tour in India, 
and I recommend it as a most amusing, intelligent performance. The 
plates are admirable. By the bye, what an inconsistent world of ham 
| bug this is! It appears that the East India Company not only obtain a 
| revenue of £15,000 per annum from the temple of Juggornaut, but 
(hat it agrees to keep in repair, and adorn with silks and broad cloths 
this enormous log of wood, this brutal pagan idol! and to support for the 
| private use of this graven image a stud of elephants and horses!!!! 

And this is permitted! winked af, and not taken up by the saints and | 
| holy men who make sueh a fuss about Negro emancipation! Where are 
the Bishops?) They can preside over Anti Slavery Societies, over Tem- 
perance Societies, in fact over any socicties which attack those who are 
| not strong enough to defend themselves; but the East India Company 
are powerful and are useful. They have patronage, and are therefore 
permitted to outrage the Deity, to offend and insult Christianity, and for 
| the sake of lucre, do that which would consign people to an inquisition 
| in a Catholic country, end in this ought to be the subject of the most 
| loathing opprobrium. What a piece of work is made by these holy 
| gentlemen if a poor man in this country buys a piece of meat on a Sun 
dey morning for his starving family! Whatan ontery and persecution 
has been raised against ia renee: that the negroes aay not have their 
market ona Sunday! And yet, knowing this fact—for know it they do 
—they permit the all-powerful Company to mock Christianity, to insult, 
and ‘o laugh at themselves,—to trample upon the cross, like the Dutch 
| at Japan, for the sake of Mammon, and not even venture a whisper up- 
on such damning infidelity and atheism. Ob, boumbug! humbug! how 
long art thou to reign in this unhappy land? Who cannot in this in- | 
stance at once perceive the hypocrisy of the saints and the worldly- 
mindedness of the hierarchy? 

That wasa grand display at Rothchild’s--Belshazzar's feast! You 
might have imagined, as you surveyed the costly and ponderous vases 
of gold, the profusion of glittering metal, the gorgeousness of wealth, | 
that it was indeed the plunder of the holy temple. The company were 
| a part of the grand whole, and as typical of “ pounds, shillings, and 
pence. By-the-bye, was not our dear duchess, ae the Age denominates 
her, in very high spirits that evening? By way of a curious simile, 
A remarked, that with her flushed face and arms, and her splendid 
jewels, she reminded him of the piece of raw beef recovered by Sinbad 
the sailor, from the valley of diamonds 

The most splendid féte of the season was given the other day by his 
Grace the Duke of Somerset. The ladies 81. Maur have been very un- 
fortunate in their weather on most of their féfes; it would appear as if 
the angelsabove are jealuus of them, and were determined that they 
should not create such a sensation down below. However, yesterday, 
although they threatened very seriously during the forenoon, they re- 
signed the contest at last, and a more beautiful day for sucha fete never 
was selected. There was a fresh breeze and partial clouding of the 
heavens, which made it cool, yet not so cool asto require shawls I do 
not know any thing more be otifal than a féte of this description. The 
enchanting scenery of the grounds, the splendid foliage of the back serene 
| contrasting with the assistance of ert in the parterres of flowers, the 








| of the Kiog, at Windsor 


| 


five orsixtimesin the space of eignt years—viz. In 1806, it fought for 
Prussix agcinst France; in 1807, for France against Prussia; in 1809, 
| for Fronce against Austria; in 1812, with Austrin against Russia; in 1813, 
| for France agamst Austria, Russia, and Prussia; and in 1814 and 1815, 
| with these three powers against France. 

Highest Tavern in Europe.—A tavern has been built on the summit of 
Mount Faulhorn, in Switzerland; it stands at an elevation of 8,140 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is, therefore, between five and six bun- 
dred feet higher than the Hospice of the Great 8t. Bernard. 

Lord Palmerston, since he bas filled the post of Foreign Minister, has 
remained frequently at the desk till three o'clock in the morning, to the 
great astonishment of the subordinates. 





La Somnambule.—An odd story is told of a certain lady, moving in the 
circles of the highest ton, baving procured the key of the garden-gate of 
a great mansion, uoder the plea that, as she was a near neighbour, she 
wished to enjoy the fresh: morning air among the plants and flowers. In 
the morning, however, she was found in deshabille near the dormitor 
of the Bachelor Peer, and she was obliged to confess that she was ad- 


| dicted to walking in her sleep!!! 


The Marquis of Abereorn’s estates bring in a clear inceme of ninety 
thousand pounds per annum. 

The Diamond Necklace.—This story reminds us of another. 
rank lost her's—a wedding present. The police were applied to, anda 
search made, bat without success. A few years af.er, a sister of the 
lady died, when, lo! the lost jewel wasfound!! 


A lady of 


We hear that the King has expressed a determination to raise Mr. 
Alexander Baring to the Peerage. ‘That gentleman's indifference to the 
elevation is well known; but there is a wife and family in the case. It 
is quite certain that it was Mr. Baring, by whose intervention the threat- 
ened creation of Peers was prevented. 

The Marquess of Hertford is returned to England. His Lordship and 
his numerous retinue landed at the Tower stairs on Wednesday 
evening. 

We understand an investigation is about to take place respecting some 
differences between the Commandant of a distinguished Cavalry re i- 
ment and his officers. The regiment bas always borne the highest cha- 
racter for the excellence of its system and discipline. 

The Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl of Roslyn, Lord Haddington, Lord 
Mahon, Sir Joho Malcolm, and nearly all the Scots nobility and geat 
now in London, have personaliy made daily enquiries at the St James's 
flotel in Jermyn street, after the health of Sir Walter Scott. 

General Count W oronzew, who died on Thursday, at his house in 
Mansheld street. in his 88th year, was the representative of the Russian 
Government at the British Court for thirty years, preceding the present 
Ambassador, Prinve Lieven. His Excellency was an especial favourite 
with George the Third. and often mingled in the private domestic circles 
From along residence in England, and ina 
consequence of the marriage of bis amiable and accomplished daughter 
to the late Earl of Pembroke, be was greatly attached to English man- 
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ners and English customs. By hisdeeth many noble families will be put strengthen tbat interest; and that when the Premier resigns, his Grace | 
into mourning. | will do so too. 

Watson Taylor, at present MP. for Devizes, lies fixed a permanent The Mth of July is the day now named for the termination of the 
residence for himself and his family, at Amsterdam The treasures of | Reform Bills. 
his mansion at Erlstoke-park, will shortly be sold by auction; the sale = ‘There is a rumour that Lord Granville and Lord Palmerston will 
will oceupy between twenty and thirty days, and the oun is expected change places. {f Lord P. aoes go to Paris, he will meet many friends 
to exceed seventy thousand pounds There are npwards of tour thousand | there. [tis doubtful. however, whether the health of Lord G. will per-! 
volumes of books, many of them splendidly iustrated mit him to undertake the laborious duties of the Foreign Office. 

Mes. Fitzherbert, who is returned from her house on the Old Steyne at | They talk of some preliminary measure being carvied before the 
Brighton, to her mansion io Tilney-street, will shortly give # grand eve- | Sesrion closes, respecting the Bank Charter, to satisfy the impatience of 
ning party. More than five husdred persons of the highest rank, Wil} | the monied interests in the cily, 

, y “rT i i { J 4 | . . . © . . . . 
assemble upon that occasion. Mrs. Pitzherbert is in (he enjoyment ot No doubt is entertained that there will be a mixed Ministry very 
excellent heath shortly, with Sir Robert Pee! as Chancellor of the Exchequer.—Court 

When the Speaker said, the other day, he never knew a member read | Joarnal. 

. . 5 *r fo idlese d . oe . ‘ - 
so mach and so long frow a Book asthe Member for Mi ile ex - ser = It is reported that Mr. O'Connell will be offered the Irish Secretary 
ed to open a door to the alternative, that if he loses Miedleses, he may | ship.—Ib 
still be Member for Reading. Sir Charles Bagot retires from pubiie life altogether. 

A gentleman, ten years younger than the lady, whois now atthatau-| ft is said Lord Brougham rejects the post of Premier. 
tumnal pr eiod when it is observed pears are some times sweetest, said at Whigs and ‘Tories are coquetting together, whilst the great tide is rolling 
cards, “* L believe you intended to lead a hearts” “ Lcertainly did so,” re- | on, and “ gaining ground with erery breaker,” as Lord Byron said 
plied the lady, with a significant luok; ‘and ean oaly say imanswer,| A delay bas taken place in the motion upon “ the state of foreign af- 
that my heart is not lend.” fairs,” intended to be brought forward by Lord Aberdeen. 

Death of the Earl of Searboruugh -~The venerable Farlof Scarborough Talleyrand isoff! His Highness broke up his English establishment, 
etpired on Sunday evening last, at his residence in Portman square, 1 the | witha promise to take them back in three months—that is, “if he return. 
76th year of his age The family honour s devolve on his Lordship’s next | ed to this country, and they thought proper to wai Some people would 
brother, the Hon. and Rev. John Saville Lumley. call this moonshine, but we do net! be Cazes will be minister, and the 

There have been various meetings during the week, between the Les- Prince of Benevento will not play second fiddle! 
retol a junction of 








sees of the two Metropolitan Theatres, on the suly 
the (wo companies, by which, if carried into effect, each house will have | French Conncil; and we have reasou to know that, at the time when 
the adventage of having the chief dramatic talent of the town in every | his Excellency left London, he had not positively made up his mind as to 
new oud every old drama. | whether he should accept or refuse it. I is understood, that he feels it | 
The Committees appointed by the House of Commons, to consider | necessary, before he gives his ’nswer, to judge with his own eyes whe. 
the present state of the British drama, have elected bE. L. Bulwer Esq ther any, and what, wodifications are necessary in the French Cabinet, | 
their Chairman, They are vigorously engaged in examining withesses | as It now stands. 
most conversant with the ancient and modern usages relating to the 
stage. Thos far they have examined George Coleman, Esq., Charles! The King of Holland has protested against the 65th protocol as arbitrary 
Kemble, Beq., &e and unjust; and he bas resolved, in case the conference determine to re- 
The new English opera house will now be built forthwith Various | sort to hostile measures, to wave recourse to a coup d'etat of the beldest 
impediments and confiicting interests, connected with it, are either | and most striking character. On the approach of an English fleet ora 
removed or amicably adjusted The noble facade which originally adorn. | Freneh army, the kingdom of Holland ceases to be. He will declare 
ed the front of Carlton Palace, and which has been generouusly given to | himself Staatholder of the United Provinces; in that character he will 
Mr. Arnold from the highest quarter, will form the elevation of the new | issue letters of marque, and invite not only his own state, but the owners 
Theatre. of foreign vessels, to make reprisals on the ships of bis enemies, in vir- 
Mr. Sheridan Knowles hasbeen specially invited by the most respecta- | Me of similar letters. He will callon Hanover and France to follow the 
ble inhabitants at Glasgow, to perform inthe Theatre Royal in that town. | example of Hudand in declaring themselves republics; and be is in- 


This gentleman will make his appearance in his owa play of the “ Hunch- | clined to think that the united power of England and France, “ the tools 
beck.’ on the 25th inst of the conference,” would be found unequal to the task of forcing on 


, ; . : | Holland the terms of the unholy alliance. There is a character about 
Charles Kemble and Miss Fanny Kemble will perform in Sheridan | the King of Holland of which his enemies are ignorant; and there can 
Knowle's Play of the * Hanchback,” in the Edinburgh Theatre, on the 


. a scarcely be a question, that if he acts on this dangerous determinati 
2d of July. From Edinburgh, they intend to visit Glasgow, where they | poo { q on the gerou termination, 
, ye } ’ | Europe would be revolutionized before Holland could be subjugated 
will acta limited number of nights; and from thence proceed to Liver- | He and the Dutch are alike resolved to sacrifice themselv id tI 
: : 2 ; i resolve sacrifie smselves J 
pool, and at the conclusion of their engagement with Mr. Lewis, he Fd yeh vs m 


; a . , rountry rather tt ield reig ic > , taal a 
the proprietor of the Theatre Royal, they will sail for the United repay” 4 pir tl : thy vield to foreign dictates and tyrannical threateuings 
States The Belgians say the matter must be settled between the two powers 


: , j Both sides are strong in hope, and flushed with animation. They con- 
I am sorrry to acquaint you with a piece of news, which I believe iS | ceive that the blockade of the Scheldt would ruin Antw erp, and offend 
still more studiously concealed from the public. The Prince of Moscow, | ye English merchants; and they are convinced that the march of a 
sonof Marshal Ney, and son-in-law to Lafitte, is under arrest. On the ter- | French army would be opposed by one from Prussia. Between them- 
rible Wednesday, he is said to have endeavoured to seduce two regiments | celves. therefore. they say the matter must be settled. 
of Carabiniers trom their duty, by telling them it was all over with the 7 
government! The Prince held a commission in a Garde de Nationale.— 
Paris letter. 


HOLLAND. 


The French papers say, that England and France purchase the consent 
| of Russia, Austria, and Prussia to their invasion of Holland, by permit- 


The Duchess de Berri.—This enterprising Princessis said, by various 
writers from the scene of action in La Vend «, “to move about under a 
different disguise every four-and-twenty hours; sometimes in male aitire, 
and others asa shepherd's, a cowherd’s, ora fisherman's wile. She is 
constantly onthe move, gallopping from one spot to another, and at 
tended by certain individuals, in whose care for her persowal safety she | 
reposes implicit confidence. She does not resort to a farm ora geutle- | 
man's mansion for her night's lodging, but, as the weather permits, has 
recourse to the covert of some wood or lowly eabin; having at her el- Choler, u the Country —New cases, 229; deaths, 82; recovered, 
bow two domestics one of whom carries a thick cloak lined with fur | 107; remacning, 645. Total cases from the commencement of the dis- 
about him, which he spreads upon the grounc or floor, where it | ease, 15,525; deaths, 5,141. 
serves her Royal Highness in the stead of bed clothes, whilst the other | Cholera in lreland.—New cases, 219; deaths, 88; recoveries, 134. 
is in charge of a light portmanteau, which contains the whole of her | 
wardrobe, and answers the purpose of A jallow. As soon ag the Duchess iy 
has laid down and wrapped herself round, fatigue at once seals her eyes | 
in slumber, and she enjoys five or six hours of refreshing forgetfulness, 


while her faithful followers keep wateh, heavily armed. doult, however, we believe, that the answer will be inthe negative 


Young Napoleon.—I\t is mentioned in some Vienna letters, that but | as tothe evacuation of Antwern.—Courier. June 30. 
slender hopes remain of Young Napoleon's reeovery. He labours un- | 
der a grievous complication of disorders ; an affection both of the larynx 
and liver, an intermittent fever, and a disease of the skin, arising out of 
a species of suspension of the nutritive principle. He still resides in 

e palace of Scheenbrunn, where every atiention which medical skill | . : 5. 
the ( ' t yr ’ . manof the name of Leger has been convicted—others were acquitted 
can devise, is besiowed upon him. thougi, as it is apprehended, to no | ideriy : p ; 

. : - : An elderly woman, named Duperier, accused of carrying a basket, 'n 

usefulend. His com iaints are attributed to the rapidity of his growth, | viich a packet containing wdor end bell well feabd. Wartta the on 
‘ . . . . . ” € ‘ f ” » t MA v sito a, curing a i ° 
which has given him a statue of six feet end ae mech. BI uray s0e COM 


| the states of the confederation of the Rhine.—Couwrier, June 30, 


We regret to announce the death of Lord Amesbury, which took 
| place this morning, aftera short illness. We believe his Lordship was 
upwards of 4 years of age. He represented the county of Berks for 
nearly half acentury, ane was highly respected for his upright and con- 
siitutional principles, The title becomes extinct, as there is no male beir. 
— Courier, June 30. 


Up to the hour of our going to press the official answer of the King of 
lolland to the last Protocol of the Conference, had not, we understand, 
been received by Lord Palmerston. The last commauication from our 


The Paris papers of Wednesday contain reports of trials before the 
Couneil of War, the details of which are, from their uniformity, very 
uninteresting. It is always proved, beyond doubt, that the troops have 
been fired upon, and the defence, therefore, turns on the identity. A 


In la Vendée there are several ladies of high distinction figure in the | these munitions of war were intended for a National Guard. 
ranks of the rebel armies; two are espec ially cited for their desperate plaia that there is a great reluctance to offer testimony againet the ac- 
daring—Mine de Larochejacquelin, and Mile.de Fauveaua! The Duch- | cused, and the persons who give evidence in their favour do not seem to 
ess de Berri was supposed to have perished in a chateau where 700 Car- | he very scrupulous to exactness. The truth appears to be, that the mili- 
lists, refusing quarter, were burnt to death It is now ascertained that | tary courts do not wish to act vigorously until the Court of Cassation has 
she was not there; allthat is known of heris, that she was or is stillin La | decided on their legality P 5 
Vendée. We understand, from a source on which we can place reliance, that 

Legal Botheration and perspicnity.—\ln Haddock’s Chancery, vol. I, | the new Ministerial arrangements in Paris are nearly completed. M 
paxe 125, we find the following specimen of iegal perspicaity :—" When | Dupin has consented to accept the Presidency of the Council under cer- 


& person is bound to doa thing, and he does what may enable him to do | tain conditions which it is expected will be conceded. Marshal Soult! 


the thing, he is supposed, in equity, to do it with the view of doing what | and General Sebastian will remain. 
he is bound to :to,”’ From the west of France there is no news. The Paris papers men- 
The man who hit the King at Ascot, on Tuesday week, Dennis Col- tion that the Duchess of Berri continues in the Boeage; but it was gene- 
lins, was on Wednesday last brought up for final examination, on the rally believe dat Nantes thet she had succeeeed in making her escape 
charge of high treason, before a vumerous bench of magistrates, as- from France by ~— We have, in fact, received information of a pri- 
sembled in their room in Reading goal. The man expressed himsell ve GREET which induces us to believe that her Royal Highness is not 
very sorry for what he nad done, bot repeated his story of having been | |" pvenes. : 
hardly used in bis connection as a pensioner with Greenwieh Hospital By accounts receive d from Germany, it appears that the political agi- 
He was fully committed on the charge of high (reason, and the witnesses tation of that country especially of the districts near the Rhine, con- 
Boned over to presecete. é tinues undiminished. ‘There exists ar ay prehension that the Diet of the 
Confederacy is about to adopt, under the influence of Austria and Prus- 
sia, some very arbitrary measures, with the view of counteracting the 
present popular spirit; and this apprehension, it may be presumed, tends 
nota little to augment the public discontent 


Cholera Morbus.—A fellow was yesterday exhibiting himself in the 
neighbourhood of Oldhall-street, in a dirty red shirt, and a tancifully 
arranged straw hat, exclaiming as he went along—* I'm the Cholera 
Morbus, I'm the Cholera Morbus.""—A sailor, who happened to be pass- 
ing, said, “ You the Cholera Morbus? you be d d: the Cholera 
Morbus is as blue as indigo, but you're as red as loewood.” 

. POLITICAL RUMOURS OF THE WEEK. 

; It is now said to be certain that Lord Giey resigns assoon as the Par- | 
liameniary session closes; and there is only one man to succeed him— 
mamely, the Lord Chancellor. His great and unrivailed talents wust 
have cousidernble weight in the country; and his friends add that bis 
health is nearly restored, ibdetiah Che atte * artale t pics conner ted with Poland to the House, it would natu 

' " neeted fror »« > 
. We hear that the idea of Lord Lansdowne’s taking the Premiership | « atitling the elas + ‘aoe oa yy Stl sleet Sen eereenan 
iswholly abandoned ——It is eaid that if the Dake of Devonshire re. | justice and € : sideration of the | . 


signs, Lord Carlisle and Lord Holland will remain. ——vt is now assert d 
ed that the Ministers will clos 








Kmperial Parliament, 
POLAND. 


House of Commons, June 28 
Mr. C. FERGUSON said, having given notice of his ints ntion to sub- 


assistance of Mr. Brodie 


was allfempling to advocate to the 
Government. He conceived itto be the 
Nl : uly ot this country to see that the treaty of Vienna was adhered fo. and 
; the Session on the first week in August. | the time was arrive d when it was necessary fo assert our right of insisting 
It is thought that the present Ministers will derive great additional | "PO" the observance of the articles of that treaty, by which the litre . 
power in the nest Parliament. 4) rough the instrumentality of the Bo- | tiesof the Poles were secured, and to relieve this country Sees Gil 
roughs charge of having abandoned them to their fate Could any pe rson who 


. d , hac it 
If Lord Brougham succeeds Lord Grey there will be endeavours | 10 Tad the 


proceedings of this country under Lord Castle reagh’s Go- 
mede to prevail on Sir John Leach to take us 


Daeeay. who had always evinced the greatest anxiety for the ca 
duland : 5 { 
eiand 


e private correspondent of the procee 


ise of 


e Seals 
could any person who had made himself ac quainted with our 


T ; , ; 
he “certain person” alluded to by ¢ 





Times, who boasted “tha > hed a cornples , ings at that period, doubt that this was . sh aquest ? 
t Ht < e hat he nal mw « plete hold on the Sovereigns of The acentan ¢ ie ‘ asan En 1 question 
he Holy Alliance, and disposed of the a £ ve fopre Which was argued at the Congress was the stat 
. I m as he pleased,” —this certain ent and Satur ‘PR. S e, pre 
Person ts the Duke de Cazes And how d e obtain h r? By y ev, of Poland Upon the occasion cf the Cousrrece Lord 
Obtain hie powe ‘wat! so . i , 4 ; 
the most questionable neans— by a betr J 2 | Castlereagh insisted upon it as a preliminary to be considered 1 7 
t 5 4y J confidential communica-| Poland ! : : s whether 
tons — Court Journal . and could not be restored to its ancient state of independence: and 
. he stated i hie note that the P . 
The High Whigs now admit. that when Lord e tated is Sane he Prince Regent held it to be most essential 
Duke of Devon t " ; ard sirey took fice, the | tothe peace of Ear pe that Poland st ild be restored ¢ t 
t ) ’ shir i ¢ oh . shot 7 storec O ifan ' te 
© returned o the fr ‘ f ( ‘mberlain solely to de endent po ' ~~ FT ell : Ancleé 
» j | ad t ote aug eu if Wholly independent of Russia J T 


| ing the three powers to do as they will with the liberals in Italy, and in | 


| Minister at the Hague, and to which we alluded the other day,leaves no | 


| batin the streets, was acquitted also—she having evidence to prove that | 
It is very | 


— EE 


Hon. Member here went into various details respecting the provisious of 


| the treaty by which the Duchy of Warsaw was made subject to Russia, 


against which Lord Castlereagh first objected, though subsequently a 
compromise was made (oa certain extent. The purpose of the Euro- 
pean Powers was to restrain Russia, and Lord Castlereagh had said that 
the intention in securing the independence of Poland was to prevent the 
consequence of her being subject to an enterprising and military prince. 
Lord Castlereagh, it was quite clear, never would have consented to c!- 


| low Poland to remain anintegral part of Russia. But it was needless to 


speak of the treaty to which he alluded; it spoke for itself, though it had 
been asserted that it was void. It was impossible for any thing tu convey 
terms more definite than were contained in the treaty of Vienna. The 
treaty of Vienna promised a constitution to Poland; and we were bound 
to see that those provinces had a representative given them, because, if 
that were not a material point, he saw no other reason why Warsaw and 
the Polish provinces should have been separated. The Emperor of Rus- 
sia had not only not given the promised constitution, but be bad abolish- 
ed ancient institutions; nothing was put in their place, and the Poles 


were now subject to absolute sway. There was not one part of the con- 


stitution which had not been shamefully violated. Not a single article 
was there of the constitution sworn by the Emperor of Russia which had 
not been violated. Noone had yet ventured to say that this constitution 
was not fundamentally vioiated by the Emperors Alexander and Nicho- 
las. Were they then not justified in the face of God and man in taking 
up arins, not against the Emperor of Russia, but tor the mainteuance of 
their rights under that constitution to which the Emperor had sworn? 
(Wear, hear.] If Poland, under such circumstances, was not justified in 
appealing to arms, he was at a loss to understand in what possible case 
such a course could be admissible. Unless the Emperor of Russia were 


Prince Talleyrand has certainly been offered the presidency of the | to be permitied to strike out of Europe the most important states, and to 


violate the most important of her treaties, be must nut be allowed to 
dare to assume the supremacy which he now exercised. Upon these 
| grounds he thought the other Powers of Europe ought to say that the sys- 
tem of Europe should remain upon the footing upon which it was placed 
bythe Treaties of Vienna. The Hon. Gentleman then proceeded to 
advert to the cruelties and violations of faith which had been practised 
upon Poland since the late insurrection. The Polish troops and sub- 
jects were marched by thousands along the high road to Siberia. (Hear, 
hear.) Along the whole line of road, linked together by tens with a bar 


lofiron. This was the treatment which the clement Nicholas vouchsafed 


tothese victims of bis perfidy. [Hear, hear.] He wished to cali the 
attention of the House to the case of one of these patriotic victims, the 
unfortunate Prince Sambouske (as we understood the Hon. Member.) 
He was taken prisoner, and instantly condemned to be degraded from 
his rank asa Noble, and to be sent to Siberia. The sentence was sent 
tothe Emperor Nicholas on the very day it was pronounced, in the hope 
lthat he would show some clemency. The sentence was tbat be should 
be sent to Siberia. The Emperor wrote upon the sentence in bis own 
| hand-writing, “To be sent on foot.” (Hear, bear.] The document 
| was in existence with this order in the band-writing of the merciful Ni- 
cholas, that this unfortunate and brave Prince, whose only crime was 
that he had dared to defend bis country, shon!d be marched on foot to 
his terrible destination. The case of M. Tour was one disgraceful to 
the country where it was permitted to occur, ‘That gentleman was seized 
on the territory of Hanover, where be acted as an agent of Poland. His 
papers were seized, and himself then liberated; but all that could impli- 
cate his unfortunate countrymen was thus secured. It had been said 
that the Germanic Confederation were under engagements to each 
otherto give up criminals. M. Tour, however, was not a criminal, he 
was not detained, his papers only were taken. That the Hanoverian 
Government acceded to the arrangement was to him a matter of 
great surprise. The Emperor called himself the father of all the 
children who had no parents. Ne relatives were allowed to pro- 
tect or rear such children. Most merciful and tender parent! 
Odious and disgusting hypocrisy! These children were sent to 
different parts of the empire, and brought up the enemies of their 
country, the staves of a tyrant, who was himself the slave of the old 
Muscovite party; that breathed nothing but blood. [Heer,hear.] The 
| object of Nicholas was to denationalize and extermiuate Poland, and 
| this country had a full right to protect her against that outrage. To 
l establish universal monarchy in Europe was the desire of the Emperor 
jof Russia. He saw an Hon. Gentleman smile. Probably he thought 
| that the Russian Empire would fall to pieces by ber too great extension ; 
| but he should recollect that the Roman empire, at the period of ber 
| greatest extension, bad subjugated this country ; and no doubt Russia 
might still destroy many an independant nation. In bis opinion it was 
| the duty of this country to protest against the conduct of Russia es per- 
! fidious and atrocious ; dangerous to the peace and contrary tothe honour 
| and interests of Europe. [Cheers.] If the occupation of Poland by 
| Russia were submitted to by this country it would be a disgrace to her 
annals. The Honourable Gentleman concluded by moving for copies 
of the Manifesto of the Emperor of Russia of the 26th of February last, 
and of the Organic Statute to which it refers; and also for a copy or ex- 
tract from the dispatch of the British Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, 
| communicating the same to bis Majesty’s Government. 
| Lord SANDON seconded the motion. He contended that the Empe- 
ror of Russia held possession of Poland only by usurpation, and that, as 
he had accomplished his purpose only by setting at defiance the Treaty 
of Vienna, ail the Powers of Europe who were parties at that Treaty 
were bound to come forward to remonstrate against the aggression. 

Lord PALMERSTON said that as it was his intention to accede to the 
motion of his Hon Friend, he should not detain the House by entering 
|intoa review of the arguments by which he had supported his motion 
[ Hear, hear, hear.] His Honourable Friend, with his asual good taste 
and judgment, had stated that it was not his intention by the line of 
argument be adopted, to drive the Government into a defence or expla- 
nation of the conduct pursued by the Government with reference to the 
affairs of Poland. He (Lord Palmerston) begged the Huuse to excuse 
him from going into any explanation on that head under the existing 
circumstances cf Europe. The House, he was sure, would see that 
there were many reasons for not entering into such statemeuts at the 
present moment. He begged the House, however, not to suppose that 
j his Majesty’s Government were blind to the right which the Treaty of 
Vienna gave them to entertain and to express an opinion on the subject 
of the interference of Russia with Poland. [Hear, hear.] This right to 
express an opinion did not impose upon Great Britain duties independent 
of the other parties to that Treaty. The House would not call upon 
him to say what were the communications which had been made upon 
this subject. He catled upon the House to place that confidence in bis 
Majesty’s Government which would induce them to believe that they 
had taken a correct view of the Treaty, and that the steps they had taken 
were such as, in their humble judgement, under all the circumstances ol 
this country, and of Europe, it best became them to take. The Noble 
Lord had heard of the severity of future measures to be adopted by Rus- 
sia, but it was well known that the potic y of Rossia was to conciliate 
the feelings of the people of Poland. The Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman bad spoken of the arrest of a person named Tour. From the 
information be had received he understood that person was a subject of 
Saxony. and that his arrest was unavoidable. ‘The Noble Lord did not 
wish {9 say more on the subject on that occasion. He should be ready 
to furnish any papers in his possession 

Lord MORPETH said he was naturally disposed to spenk wel! of Russia, in 
consequence of the reception he had found amongst his Russian friends; but if 
she was determined to make her sceptre a weapon of oppression and a rod of tron 
he must deny her right to govern Polaud in any other way than as an independent 
pation, He did not wish to follow the Hon. and Learned Gentleman through 
all his details ; but if what they had heard was true, namely, that it was intended 
to obliterate the name of Poland as a nation, todestroy for ever the independence 
of the country of the great Sobieski and Koxciusko—if it was true that her nobill- 
ty were in dungeons, and her ladies pleading in vain for mercy at a luxurious court 
—if young children were swept away to the frozen regions of Siberia, cr doomed 
to drag out miserable lives on the rugged ways of the Caucasus, then, indeed, he 
should say retribution was a 

Sir G. WARRENDER said that after the liberal sentiments expressed by his 
Noble Friend he could not but feel that justice would be done to the independence 


t hand. 


{ gre nation. 
Lord EBRINGTON said tt was impossible not to feel for brave men suffering 


in dungeons, rom the general tone of his Noble Faends foreigr icy be ex- 
pected s a remonstrance as wou i produce the esired effeet, H was anx 

to avoid precipitating the country in a war, but, if we were compelied to draw 
the sword, his hope was that it would be in alliance with those great and power- 


ful States known to be friendly to free mestitutions. 


Mr. O'CONNELL saw, that the nets of Poland did not depend on the treaty 
of Vienna The Poles had rights before the treaty, and the Congress had bo 
more right to ewe away Poland thar bhers had t vide the fruns of their spo~ 


t The rights of Poland ex i at that moment, ur ched by e treaty of 
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Vienna. Every one who had read a page of history knew that Poland had 

the balwark of Europe. She drove back the hordes of Tartars making mroads 
upon civilized natioms, and it was Poland, under their great leader, John Sobieski, 
which drove the Turks from Vienna. No country deserved so much from civiliza- 
tion and Christianity, and no country had been so basely treated. She was the 
victim of brutal savage power. ‘The miscreants of Russia were then trampling 
on the heart’s blood of Poland, tearmg sons from fathers, infants from the mother’s 
breast. It was known that the wife of a General, not a fortnight since, plunged 
a dagger into the bosoms of two of her children rather than see them carned away 
to exile and slavery. There could be no security for Euvope until Poland was 
restored to the rank she ought to hold amongst nations. 

Mr. SCHONSW AR said the deep and strong sense of the people upon the 
atrocious injustice of Russia was making its way in that House. More flagrant 
injustice never was committed by any Government. The people of Poland had 
fought nobly io defence of their rights. 

Colonel EVANS said he fully agreed with the Gallant Officer (Sir G. Warren- 
der) in the tribute of respect which he had paid to the Noble Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. He hoped the House would not be satisfied with denunciations, but that 
they would act with the courage that became a free and generous people. He 
should not shrink from a war if a war became necessary, although he was glad 
that the peace of Europe had hither o been preserved. If, however, asa sad al- 
ternative, war should become necessary, both England and France were bound to 


enter into it. If the negotiations were to terminate in hostility between Russia, | 


and France and England ou the other side, the cause of liberty could have nothing 
to fear from the power of the Autocrat or his allies. 

Mr. GALLY KNIGHT attributed many of the disasters of Poland to the 
war party in France, who had urged onthe insurrecuon, Tins party had mach to 
answer for. Poland had been basely deprived of her existence as a nation, blot- 
ted out from the map of Europe, and extinguished in the provinces.o fhe usurper. 
It became the duty of Eagland to see that that treaty, which had been sa strictly 
adhered tow rivetting the chains of Iraly, should also be as strictly observed in 
preserving the nationality of Poland, As England had beeo at that time the arbi- 
tress of nations, she was bound to see the treaty enforced. He was satisfied that 
not all the power of Russia would ever be able to Russianize Poland. 

Mr. RUTHVEN deprecated the barbarous atrociues of Russia, and thanked 
God the people of England and the members of this Mouse had spoken out so 
boldly upon the subject. 

Sir R. INGLIS begged to cal! the attention of the House and of the Secretary 
of State to the language which had been used towar.!s a Soverewn with whom 
this country wasin amity,and between whom and this country a Treaty was this 
day laid onthe table which was almost wet from the press. He (Sir R. Inglis) 
decidedly objected to the language used by the Hon. Member for Kerry towards 
that Sovereign, and he should like to know why that Llon. Member had desig- 
nated the Emperor of Russia as “a miscreaat barbarian.” Such language had 
been used, and yet no one of his Majesty’s Ministers had risen to protest against 
it. [Hear.} Against the use of such language he decidedly protested. [Hear-] 
He would not on this occasion enter into the merits of the question, although he 
had formed his opinion upon it, Butif language like that used to-uight were to 
be permitted, our prospect of peace with Russia would be greatly weakened. 

| Hear. 

Lord PALMERSTON said, hewever he regretted or condemned the expres- 
sions of the Hon. Member for Kerry, he certainly did not feel m justifiable to ad- 
dress his “wn opinions to the House upon the subject at this stage of the debate. 

Mr. BEAUMONT felt delighted at the language used by the Hon. Member 
for Kerry towards the Emperor of Russia. When the reform bill passed, the peo- 
ple as well as this House would speak out in a language which could not be mis- 
taken, The defears of Poland would ultimately be the cause of her triumph — 
{Hear.] 

Mr. HUME had listened with great attention to what had fallen from his Hon. 
Friend the Member for Kerry, and he would add that the Einperor of Russia was 
a Monster in human form. 

Mr. A. BARING said he could not suppose a case more affecting than that 
which Polaad presented ; and he admitted to the fullest extent the title of that 
nation to the sympathy of the world, Without looking into the question of the 
nature of the rebellion—and a more righteous rebellion never manifested itself in 
any country—[Hear, hear]---he would merely notice the character of the Go- 
vernment imposed upon Poland. What was that Government? The empire of 

ussia had rejected the lawful heir, as being unfit to reign over that nation; and 
yet Poland---unhappy Poland---was the unfortunate victim over which that man 
was appointed to reign. Though he himself condemnea the use of strong lan- 
guage, yet he did not know in what terms to describe the character of that indi- 
vidual whom all Europe, though at that period more peculiarly enamoured with 
the doctrines of legitimacy, still universally condemned. No person who heard 
what passed in Poland but knew that the greatest provocation had been given to 
the people of that country. At the same time he must add that this country was 
not called upon and would not be justified in attempting to redress the wrongs of 
other countries, ner could we be expected under any circumstances to sally forth 
to redress the injuries sustainea by other countries. He, however, hoped that 
the Noble Lord at the head of the Foreign Department would use his influence, 
in conjunction with the parties to the Treaty of Vienna, to enforce with tempe- 
rance, and at the same time with firmness, the stipulations of that agreement. 
The Hon. Member concluded by observing that those who voted for the payment 
of 5,000,0002. to Russia, on the score of policy, could not justify that vote but by 
admitting the necessity of a conciliatory policy. 

Sir R. PEEL expressed his satisfaction that the Hon, Member's resolution (to 
which he sav no objection) was so unlike im tone and purport, to the debate to 
which it had given rise, The resolution did not pledge the House to any thing, 
but merely calied for information, and he could wish that many Hon. Members 
had been in possession of a little more information on the subject, before they ven- 
tured to express their opinions in terms so strong and unqualified as had been 
employed in the course of the debate. It was easy for Hon. Gentlemen to say. 
this was an excellent time for going to war in conjunction with France against 
Russia ; but he thought, ifever there was a time when the strongest moral obliga- 
tion was imposed on us to weigh well the nature of our obligations and engage- 
ments, together with the probable consequences of war, both as regarded ourselves 
and the accomplishment of the object which we might have in view, it was the pre- 
sent. |Hear, hear, hear.] As he had intimated, he thought the motion a very 
proper one, and he should suggest an addition to it, with a view to render the 
information which it was calculatedto procure more complete. A good deal had 
been said of a constitution alleged to have been granted to Poland by the Emperor 
Alexander under the treaty of Vienna. He thought it material to obtain s copy 
of that constitution, and proposed to add to the Hon. Member’s motion with that 
view. He was the la-! person in the world to justify acts of severity against the 
Poles—if such acts had been perpetrated, they were equally nnjust and impolitic— 
but till their commission could be proved, he would take leave to suspend his 
judgment on the subject. As tO the language that had been used with respect to 
foreign sovereigns, he concurred with the Hon. Member for Thetford in repro- 
bating it as tending to alienate from us the feelings of other powers, and directly 
to counteract our own professed objects. He did not doubt the right of Honoura- 
ble Members to use such language if they could make up their minds to the good 
taste of the proceeding, but he very much doubted the policy of rallying round 
the Emperor of Russia, the proud and excited feelings of his subjects in resent- 
ment of the i ssults thus offered to him. [Hear, hear.] Was it necessary to re- 
sort to such language for the free expression of Hon. Member’s sentiments? He 
thought not, and was of opinion that its use could only tend to lower the charac- 
ter of the House, and defeat the object of Honourable Members who resort- 
ed to it. 

After a few words in reply from Mr. Fergusson, who agreed to embody Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s suggestions with respect to the Polish constitution im his resolutions, 
the motion was agreed to. ’ 
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Poland, the gallant country now apparently verging towards the total 
extinction of its independence, excites the sympathies of the civilized 
world in an extraordinary degree. The debate which lately took place 
in the British House of Commons, has created a sensation throughout 
Europe, and encouraged a hope that an effort might yet be made to res- 
cue these noble people from their impending destiny—that such will be 
the result may be probabie, bat it is by no means certain. 
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| without the strongest proof: as Grand Duke, he visited England, aad; "es lo this disease 


was regarded as a kind-hearted and benevolent man, and therefore it is 
| rather hard to surrender our belief, upon an exparte statement, to the 
frightful crimes wherewith he is at present charged. Sir Robert Peel 
justly required the observance of the old motto “audi alteram partem,” 
before he was utterly condemned. It is certainly a singular circumstance 


) that the liberal Minister, Earl Grey, should have been backward in de, | 
manding the fulfilment of that portion of the Vienna treaty which ex_| 


pressly provided for the government of Poland under a separate consti- 
tution, when it is considered that Lord Castlereagh, the statesman whom 


it has been the fashion to stigmatize as il/iberal, was mainly instrumental 


in securing to the Poles, and under the express sanction of the allied 
powers, so important an advantage. Mr. C. Fergusson in the debate, 


| asserted, that “ Lord Castlereagh insisted on its being discussed as a pre- | 


liminary point, whether Polaad should not be restored to its ancient state 
asan independent nation; and he stated expressly that it was « point 
which the Prince Regent had most at heart, that Poland should be re- 


stored to its independence, though placed under the power of Russia.” 
This conduct is somewhat opposed to that of Earl Grey who basin evers 
former instance kept aloof from the slightest interference with the cause 
of Poland, even when that nation bad an army in the field. and when 
France claimed the assistance of England, in giving fall effect to the 
treaty of Vienna, It may not be denied that the contracting parties in 
1514 were distinctly pledged to Poland; they guaranteed that it should 
never become an integral part of Russia, and that its ancient institutions 
should be continued; yet, has the promised constitution never been 
granted, and England in particular under the Grey administration has 
remained silent until the eleventh hour. when a debate inthe House of 
Commons compels the Premier to require the fulfilment of the pledge 
promised in the first instance by the remonstrances of Lord Castlereagh 

The mission of Lord Darham to Petersburgh has a double object 
in view, to accomplish the deliverance of Poland from an amalya- 
mation with Russia, and to explain the circumstances under which the 
debate, to which we have alluded, arose. It seems apparent that Eng- 
and will not engage in any Quixotic effort in behalf of the Poles; in 
union with other Powers, her influence would be readily lent towards 
the relief of that gal ant people from unmerited sufferings, or from any 
contemplated oppression: but if we may jadge of the past, when as 
sistance has been denied at atime when it would have been seconded by 
France, and the free exertions of the Poles themselves, we can hardly 
expect that any activity willbe displayed beyond remonstrance, or any 
assistance granted exception union with ber allies. An important com 
mission has been entrusted to a young statesman, in the person of Lord 
Durbar, requiring much address and discretion in its management; what 
the result way be, it isimpossible even toimagine, but the eyes of Purope 
are fixed upon the mission, and if it succeed in working out the destiny 


of gallant Poland from the difficulties encompassing i, in giving to her | 


children the free constitution pledged to them by Imperial and Kingly 
words, and in restoring peace aud happiness to the scenes which have 
witnessed so much misery and bloodshed, the aim of the politician will 
be answered as well as the wish of the philantropist, andthe intervention 
of England, though late, be hailed by all who respect the biave, and sym- 
pathise with the unfortunate. a= 
Cholera.—The reports from the Board of Health, testify that this 
disease is abating, although their inconsistency prevents us from enter. 
taining any reasonable bope, as to the period during which it will still 
extend. We are somewhat puzzied, indeed, to account for the great 
| variety in numbers afforded by the reports of two separate days, as with 
out any apparent cause we have a lessened or increased number, both 


of deaths and cases. Ibe lwllowing is the official list :— 
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CHOLERA. 
| We have received the following exceilent letter from a British Army 
| Surgeon, who has seen and felt Cholera in its native home, India, 
We must entirely concur in his general doctrine, that man being an 
| omnivorous animal requires a diversity of food—for the due nutriment 
| of his body, and a proper admixture of fish, flesh and fowl, and of ani 
| mal and vegetable. An anatomical and physiological inspection of the 
teeth is sufficient to prove this. Throughout the prevalence of the 
| disease, we have always recommended that no change in the mode of 
l living, with those in a state of health, should be made, and we have 
| seen the best effects follow this regularity of living with those who were 
| previously regular; and on the contrary, have seen several instances 
where persons have derangeu the digestive functions, debilitated their 


systems, and rendered themselves liable to an attack, by going on a tolse 


, system of dieting. We repeat then, that those who are already in good 


| health, and live with regularity, should be cautious how they change 
| their mode of living. 
| But the recommendation of Dr. Stevens and the Board of Health 
to abstain entirely from the use of fruits and vegetables, is not so objec 
tionable when properly considered. It was the general belief that the 
disorder would be of short duration—and knowing bow prone people 
| are to indulge themselves ia the gratification of the appetite, particu- 
| larly children, it was thougebt that a lesser evil would be encountered by 
| prohibiting the use of those articles in toto for a few weeks, than by 
| running the risk of their indiscriminate and improper use. The plan of 
| our correspondent then, is, we conceive, best adapted to persons who 


| have a proper command of themselves. and will partake of the bounties 
of nature with moderation, while that of the Board of Health seems 


better celculated tor the indiscriminate mass of 200,000 persons who in- 


The peculiar hardship of the Poles is, that they are cheated oot of | habit this city. 


the constitution that was guaranteed to them by the treaty of Vienna, 
for so long as that constitution is withheld, so long must the Poles re- 
main more or less liable to the rigor of the Russian laws. A constito- 
tion ts their only bulwark, and that we fear can only be obtained by the 


} Upper Canada, 6th August, 1832. 

| To the Editor of the Albion, il 
Siur,—L see by the newspapers that your medical men in New 

York in their dietary instruct'ons to the public have, iike our Canadian 

doctors, forbidden fruit end vegetables during the present distressing 

Dr. Stevens, the Prestdeat of your Medical Couneil, advises 


| 
| epidemic 


prompt intervention of the powers who were purties to the treaty of total abstinence from “ ali fruit, fresh and preserved, and all garden ve 


Vienna, already referred to. This being the case, the neat considera- 


tion is—will those powers take the necessary sleps w hich the exigency 


of the case demands, if the alleged Russian atrocities be true? 


getables.”’ 
Now. with every fceling of respect for Dr. Stevens's motives, I doubt 
| the propriety of this advice—nay more, I am morally certain that it is 


caiculated to do more harm than good It’s plain tendency is to make 


It is, however, worth while to enquire what proof we possess that all people fearful and fastidious as to the insalubrity of esculents on which 


the cruelties attributed to Nicholas are true: the accounts have reached 


us by the way of France, where every report would be magnified or 


distorted, until each original and trifling circumstance would be con 


cocted into a deed of cold-blooded atrocity. These acts are at the best 


doubtful, if we only regard the impolicy of their commission by the 


Emperor. who surely cannot be desirons at this period, of enlisting the | 


they had lived in good health all their lives. In nervous individuals 
this will degenerate into a morbid sensitiveness ana nice balancing of 
what is or is not proper to be eaten: thas imaginary dangers will be 
sufficiently real to disturb the digestive powers, to impair 


| created, yet 4 
which these times require, and by mak- 


that mental and moral fortitude 
ing such persons hypoc hondriacai to render them the suseeptible and 
| probable victims of the pest lence ; 
Having seen Cholera professionally im Bengal in 1817, and subsr- 


opinion of combined Europe against bim:—besides, the personal char- } quently at the Isle of France, and in other partsof the world, perbaps f 


acter of the man forbids our credence of these detestable proceedings | may be permitted to assume that i have hau some experience in what re- 


The question, however, appearsto be notso much 
he matter of experience as of reason and common sense 
We all know, as weil from bis structure as from universal habit, that 
| nan is and was intended to be an omaivorous creature. Formed capable 
of adapticg himself to the atmospherical \ icissitudes of all climates, his 
stomach can master avd assimilate all kinds of animal and vegetable 
food. The misture of both is found to be equally masticable, palatable, 
_and nutritious. - 

When in times of public alarm, then, we are advised to distarb this 
natural arrangement, to abstain from an entice class of edible sabstances 
| formerly grateful and nourishing, which we relish, have long used, and 
on which we have grown strong and healthy, some good reason ought to 
be assigned to satisly us of the propriety of the deprivation 

And what reason has or can be given! None by Boards of Health, 
amongst whose voluminous instructions Ll have sought for it ia vain. 
They all merely copy trom each other the veto agtinst truit and vegeta- 
bles, bat they favour us with no reason except their arbitrary dictates, 
| It may be urged that waripe trun is deleterious—ao is raw meat to 
) every body but a Calmuc. Crade vegetables are anwholesome. True— 

why eat them crude, that israw?) Fruit creates acidity and indigestion 
when eaten in great quantities or late in the ev enuing—It does, and ought 
to be forbidden under such circumstances 

But to argue the absolute negation of any edible substance from its 
possible abuse, ts a mode of ratiocination more suitable for Sancho Pan- 
za's Physician, when Governor of Barataria, than for scientific men 
Poor Sancho, moreover, had some cause assigned for the banishing from 
his table of his most savoury dishes atthe touch of his Doctor's w and. 

For what do these official instractions direct usto do? To relinquish 
the proportion of Potato, or Turnip, or Carrot, or Cauliflower, or (ireen 
Peas, which bas harmoniously amalyamated with our eel, and Ham, 
and Chickens, and Matton, and Veal, aad Laat, for some twenty or for- 

jty years! To abjure the ripe and grateful fruit (showered by Provwi- 

dence in greater prolusion recording the heat of the season or climate as 
if expressly designed to temper it) which has mixed with ard mellow ed 
our blood through our whole lives as aprophelactioagainst Cholera! No 
ho—the step would be a false one—the nece ssity for it isaltogethes ima- 
ginary or feetitious By doing so we might rensonably expect to put 
our stomach into il humour for want of its geateful and accustomed ali- 
ment; to produce heart-burn, aud costiveness, and alvine irregularities; 
and in faet, and in truth, to aceomp ish the identical thing we are so ana. 
ious to avoid—viz: predispose the intestioal canal to an invasion of 
Cholera 

Let us not be ultra-Pythagoreans, It is all very right and proper to 
advise abstinence from raw vegetables—from eating much fruit, or fruit 
lnte in the day ; to insist on temperance both in eating and drinking, 
early hours. warm feet, mental quietode, and manly courage— But it ap- 
pears to me injudicions to vo farther than this, and to cause the inquiry, 
ahat— “The Sage of Samos means 


Portidding his disc iples beans.’ 

i Although on the subject [feel no desire to use a tone of levity, yetl 
) see no harm in mentioning that | have derived a good deal of amusement 
and profit bere from observing some consequences of the non-vegetable 
system Fancy a robust native of a certain green iste, who bad so 
laced his stomach with its indigenous root. neat after, if not eyneronous 
with his mother's milk, vituperating potatoes at] the command of a 
Board of Health! or an Amuatenr of Lamb and Green Peas with the di- 
gestion of an Alderman or an Ostrich, divorcing these savoury and suc- 
| culent dishes—or a newly made Hypochondria, who would formerly 
strip in their season & Currant Bash or Cherry Tree, now absolutely 
afrnid to touch a Cherry or a Currant! 

To be serious—and having once been brought by Cholera to the very 
edge of the grave, kam qualified to pronounce that it isa serious subject 
| —f Lumbly advise you, Mr. Editor, your reacers and the community at 
| large, to b of good courage, not to succumb to the apprebension of the 
disease, but to contend against this unworthy lear as becomes men, (ree- 
men, and Christians, Fear and intemperance [ have always found 
| the pioneers of Cholera every where. L adjure such as are in good 
health, to continue to eat with moderation and thankfulness their accus- 
tomed food. Let them be assured, that only on the confirmed drunkard 
does Cholera fall without a merciful premonition announcing its spproach. 
This warning is a certain feeling of uneasiness about the stomach and 
howels, ending if neglected, in looseness, and if still further disregarded, 
in something worse. On first perceiving this uncomfortable feeling, let 
them not attempt to stifle the sensation by dreams or cordials, nor trust to 
any quacking or specifics, but tnmediately apply tor good medical 
advice, 

Wishing your enlightened and benevolent City the speedy extirpation 
of the pestilence that oppresses it, 1 remain, Sir, your very obedient 


servant, MEDICUS., 


| 


——_—— 


POSTSCRIPT! 

The Packet Ship Shefield reached this port last evening from 
Liverpool, bringing our London files to the Gth of July. 

The Quarter’s Revenue presenteda decrease of £ 425,000 which 
was principally owing to a falling off in the customs; this may 
partly be accounted for in the stagnation of trade, owing to the 
confusiou created in the settlement of the Reform Question, and 
partly to the non-importation of corn during the past quarter, to the 
extent of the corresponding quarter of the last year. 

The Earl of Donoughmore, formerly General Lord Hatchinson, 
who succeeded Sir R. Abercrombie in the Egyptian command, 
died on the 28th of June, at his seat in Ireland. He is succeeded 
by his nephew Capt. Hutchinson. 

Dispatches had been received at the Foreign office from the Ne- 
therlands, the coutents of which cre not satisfactory, if we may 
judge by the reply to the question of the Marquess of Londonderry 
on the subject. The evacuation of Antwerp by the Dutch troops 
appears to be the remaining difficulty between the treating powers. 

Lord Durham left Woolwich on the 4th of July to join the Ta- 
lavera, 74, in the Downs, in which he would proceed to Copen- 
hagen; a steam vessel waiting at that port to convey him to St, 
Petersburg. 

The Court of Cassation, to whom the prisoner Geoffry had ap- 
pealed from the sentence of the Court Martial, had quashed and 
annulled the whole proceedings, referring the prisoner to the legal 
ti:bunal for trial. This decision has put a stop to the other Court 
Martials, and in consequence the Government has raised the siege 








of Paris. 





| Tales of the Early Ages —By Horace Smith, in 2 vols. :—J. & J. Har- 
i per, New York 
| We have perused these two volumes « ——* series Seen 
lie events that occurred from the firt to the fifth centones, with muc 
j pleasure. The author is admirably competent to trace out the legends 
of ancient times, and invest them with all the charms a rich feney ean 
supply. As evidence of former manners and #s a ae illustra- 
| tra ions of historical truths, these tales are well entitied to the notice of 
| the curious in literary matiers, as well asto the attention of the lighter 
class of readers, who may draw amusement from what others can derive 


instruction 





IS BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S CONSULATE, New York, August 10th, 
| 1832,—In consequence of the numerous applications at this office by per- 
cons in distress, to be returned to England, or lo receive aid to proceed to dif- 
ferent parts of the United Sates, the Coneul takes this method to give notice that 
he va alone authorised to return British Seamen, who may have bern #f ipwrecked 
or left bev wnd sick. Those who forward persons to New York, and hold oat such 

add greatly to the poor disappomted Ermigrant, and subject the Consul not 





i ‘o reproach, but to winess agrravated sviflering from such fusrepresenia- 
| tone The Corporation accept a doliat on account of ons lb) emigrant landed in 
se city, t pply their wants in case of distress :—to tht C rporaion, therefore, 

to the Consul, should the distressed apply. Those who do not land m the 


e po claim on the public authorities for aid. 
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GRIFFIN'S REMAINS"—AMERKICAN GENIUS. | 
From Blackwood s Magazine for July. 
All nations, great and small, having any distinctive character of their 
own, may be said to hate one another, not with a deadly but lively ba- | 
tred. Love of evuntry is inseparable from individual pride; and the | 
dearer she is to her children, the more haughtily do they admire their mo- | 
ther. Slight or scorn, shewn to her by any alien, is felt to be @ personal 
insult to themselves; and she, again, regards every demonstration of | 
such feelings towards the least of her offepring, as disrespec tful or con- | 
temptuous of herself, and will vindicate her native worth by vengeance 
on all offenders. Thus it is that all communities, the more firmly they 
are bound together, are the more “ jealous and quick in honour;” the 
amor patria, because sacred, is exclusive; and no good son ol the state 
can be a citizen of the world. 

Every people should have their own specific and peculiar character ; | 
and so they will have, if they have any government deserving (he Hame 
and any institutions. These naturally mould each other; and hen har 
dened by time, blows, that would once have broken both, rebound trom 
them with a cheerful din, like hammering from the anvil The once sott 
clay has been indurated into adamant; and firm then the finest workman- 
ship on the Corinthian capitals of the social structure as the plainest on 





its pediments. . ba 

fo far, then, from deprecating national jealousies, dislikes, animosities, 
and hatreds, we bave always been anxious to contribute the little that 
lay in our power to their suceesstal cultivation. Heaven furefend that | 
we should ever be so lost to all sense of daty #3 good citizens and goud 
Christians, as to seek fo smooth down and w er those peculiar as- 
perities which are among the strongest safeguards of national and indi- 
vidual independence, aud entitle communities to rejoice each in the ua- 
ture as wellas the name of # separate people! We leave that vain task 
to your slobbering cosmopolites. They foolishly tell us that it is anphi- 
losophical to talk of nations being natural enemies ; the idiots absolutely 
going the length of denying that the Englich and French are so, knowing 
all the while that they eat frogs, and we eat oxen. Bat besides that suffi- 
cient reason, there are many others subordinate, of which we need now 
mention but one—we are Islanders. Ships—colonies—and commerce ! 
What countless multitudes of causes for our bating all continental nations 
are crowded into these three omnipotent words! 

But while it is thus obviously the duty of all states to hate, it is no less | 
their duty to love one another; nor have they far or long to seek for good 
grounds on which to build up a substantial fabric of either affection. Ma. | 
terials, too, are lying close at hand, and every people is provided with 
the “ genius and the moral instruments.” But before we begin to build, | 
and while we are building—and the work is never brought to an end— | 
we must understand ourselves and others We must see and know things 
asthey are; there must be no falsehood—no injustice ; for if there be, 
we shall hate where we should love, and love where we should hate ; 
and in our blind and wilful ignorance, we shall strengthen the hands of 
our natural enemies against us, and be preparing the decadence of our 
Own grestness, or its overthrow. ig} 

Ali national prejudices, therefore, we would extirpate and fling inte 
the sen. By prejudices we mean false judgments formed before taking 
means within our reach, that would have enabled us to form true ; as, for 
example—and one illustration is worth a thousand—with regard to the 

American frigates. We—not our captuins—though perbaps some even 
of them—but our civilians—believed that ours would blow them out of 
the water. The said civilians had some dim idea of a British frigate, of 
ar American, none; and though they could not estimate too highly the 
skill and bravery of our tars—matchless both—yet they did estimate too 
lowly by far the power that hoists “the bit of striped bunting.” Thus 
the nation expected—demanded impossibilities «' her heroes—and was 
mortified, humiliated, that Dacre was sunk by Decatur. 

The opinion broached in the first sentence of our article, which you | 
thought epee you perceive now is atruism. Itisso especially 
when applied to our neighbours the Americans. We call them our 
neighbours, forthe Atlantic, now-a-days, is not much wide: than was 
formerly Fleet ditch. The two countries cordially hate and love each 
other, according to the laws of nature. And all that we have to do is 
to preserve those feelings. respectively, in proper proportion; so that 
England and Ameriva, flourishing in amicable animosity, and inspired | 
with reciprocal respect, command for aye the admiration of all the rest 
of the world. 

It would not be less absurd to suppose it possible for two fine women 
to love each other, without any spice cf jealousy, which isa gentle word 
for hatred, than to suppose that two ugly women, whoimagine their faces 
to be ae throwing unpleasent reflections on their opposing fea- 
tures could lead a life of perpetual friendship. Now, England and America | 
are two fine women—and not only so, but they are mother and daughter. | 
England isa fat, fair, and forty, fit for the arms of a King. America isin 
her teens, anda morsel fora President. As long as they pursue each her 
own path, and are proud, each of her own lord and lover, both can bear, | 
without any painful uneasiness, the thought of each other's beauty, and | 
smilingly blow kisses from their hands across the Atlantic. Yet 'twould | 
be too much to expect, that when they speak of each other's charms, 
they should always select the most seducing; that when they touch on 
each other's defects, they should point to the least prominent. "Tis not | 
in nature. 

o 





F We more than suspect, then, that our manners 
are, on the whole, preferable to those of the Americans; though ours 
are in much, bad enough, and must frequently offend, on their visits to 
our shores, our Transatlantic brethren. But it is for them, not for us, to 
int them out in their periodicals. The great law of manners seems to | 
be. restraint on all exhibitions of indulgencies of small selfishnesses 
when we are in company with civilised Christians. It becomes, when 
obeyed habitually, so ensy that itis not felt, yet so strong that it cannot | 
be violated withvut « feeling as instent and decisive in its own sphere as | 
that of conscience. In this country, its sphere is comprehensive; and 
manners are with us the minor morals. We do not say that itis not so 
in America. But we do say that the law of manners there is compara- 
tively lax both in practice and in principle ; and that it there disregards 
many feelings as false or valueless, of which the truth and worth can be | 
ved; and therefore ought to be respected—by the highest reason. 

We therefore hope that all true Britons hate American manners, and, 
to the full extent of their influence, the American people. They must 
either do that or hate their own manners and themselves; for manners | 
sre not matters of indifference, but of mighty importance to the whole | 
moral and intellectual character. ‘Manners maketh man,” is a wise 
old adage; and it is painful to see what they have made of the Ameri- 
cans. But in acentury or less there will be a fine smash among the de- 
mocratic institutions; urder a nobler order of things, the distinetions of | 
rank and wealth will operate very differently from what they now do ; 
and with a government obeying a higher voice, the national character 
will be at once elevated and refined, and distinguished only by the fresh- 
nessand boldness of the prime of youth from that of the old islanders 
from whom they sprung, and which —in spite of all the evil influences 
that folly and wickedness have of late conspired to let loose against it— 
will then, we fear not, be conspicuous still, in the long glory of its per- 
fect manhood, on whose bright vigour imagination cannot figure the de- 
scent of obscuring and benumbing old age. 

Our friends, the Americans, must not be unduly incensed by these hur- 
riedly expressed, but slowly considered remarks; for they know that 
many thousands of themselves have many thousand times been many 
thousand degrees more severe on Jobn and Sandy than we have now 
been on Jonathan. They cut us apin all directions, and sometimes “ do | 
not leave us the likeness of a dog.” 
an easy air of self-satisfied assurance, a sense of their national superiori- 
ty overall us doting denizens of the old Eastern world, with its superan- 
nuated institutions; and they mustlay their account with occasionally 
mneeting from Europeans—for there fs still life ina mussel—the “retort | 
courteous” and the“ quip modest.” We have in our possession as many 


“< 


influence of philosophy and literature. Their schools and colleges are 
Jiffusiog more and more widely the gentlemanly spirit which is the sure 
test of liberal and enlightened education ; aod great numbers of their 


ablest young men are continually carrying back to their native land, not | Do.: Lt. J. Wood from the 46tb Ft. to be 


| 
| 


r. v. Maillene who rets.; Ens. P. R. Jennings to be Lt. .¥. 
er; Ens. F. Holder, from the 55th Ft. to be Ens. v. pA ee 
Sinclair gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. oving, prom. to the 28th Ft.—16th 
. v. Fraser, app. to the 27th 


only the accomplishments, but the knowledge and the wisdom which are, Ft —1%h Do: Lt. H. F. Hawker to be Capt. without pur. v. Black 
the fruit of judicious foreign travel. Not afew are with us every year dec; Ens. R. Lovelace tobe Lt. v. Hawker; Serj -Maj. J. Forman to 
in Scotland; and were we toform our opinion of their countrymen in | be Eos. v Lovelace.—2Ist Do: Lt. J. Fordyce from the 94th Ft. to be 


| general from the young Americans with whom we have made acquaint- | First Lt. v. E. H. Plunkett who rets. upon b. p. 14th Ft.—27th De.: Lt. 


anceship and friendship, we should think almost as highly of our brethren | J. N. F. Fraser from the 16th Ft. to be Lt. v. Wm. Johnson, who rets. 
across the western wave at of ourselves ; and that surely is praise suffi-| upon h. p. 46 Ft.; Hon. C. T. 8S. Foster to be Ens. by pur. v. Hessing, 


world. 


jeiently high to satisfy the inhaditants of any reasonable quarter of the | who rets —28th Do.: Capt. C. French to be Maj. by pur. v. Crole who 


ret.; Lt. JE. Acklow to be Capt. by pur. v. French; Ens. J. A. Whitta- 


As for the literature of the Americans, we have always spoken more | ker to be Lt. by pur. v. Acklom: Ens 8. J. C. Irving, from the 13th Ft. 
highly of it than any other European journal. Woald that we knew it| to be Ens. v. Whittaker.—45th Do.: Lt. H. C. Smithwaite, from the 46th 


better; we bope t, do so ere a few years elapse; aud we wish some be- 
nevolent reader ‘n Boston, or Philadelphia, or New York, orany other 
of their beautiful cities, would send us over some of their standard works, 
and the productions as they appear of the best living writers. We 


pledge ourselvesto speak of them in a brotherly spirit of love, and to | 


do justice to genius. It deligiitted us so to speak, a month or two ago, of 
Bryant 


There are other worthies (conspicuous among them the fair) G. Denshire, to be Lt. by pur., v. 
| Sigourney) whom we wish to see flourishing in our far-flying leaves;| Ens. by pur., v. Denshire —92d Do: Lt. B. Duff, to be Capt. by pur, v. 


Ft. to be Lt. v. Anthony Donelan (1st), who rets. upon h. p- 46th Foot.— 
54th Do: Ens. L. E. Wood, to be Lt. by pur. v. Scooff, who rets.; B. 
Moffat, gent. to be Eus. by pur., v. Wood.—55th Do: G. T. Brooke 
gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Holder, app. to the 13th Ft.—65 Do: Capt. 
H. A. Morshead, from h. p. unatt. to be Capt. v. Stepney, who rets.— 
80th Do: Lt. J. West, to be Capt. by pur., v. Anderson, who rets.; Ens. 
West; C. R. Iiderton, Gent. to be 


nor mean we to confine our regards to their poetical literature—but to | O'Farrell, who rets.: Ens. R. Cross, to be Lt. by pur., v. Duff; 8. W. 
extend them to their polilical and moral philosophy-—and to their) Murray, gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Cross.—94th Do: Lt. T. Butler, 


| theology too, of which there must be much that will prove mote to our | from h. p. 14th Ft., to be Lt., repaying the diff, v. Fordyce, app. to the 


taste, than, with all their eloquence, the discourses of that amiable hut | 21st Foot. 


overrated unitarian, Dr. Channing. 

There is no other kind of communication more likely than this, to 
awaken and keep alive a generous friendship between the two great 
countries, who, we devoutly trust, will be not only at peace, but in love 
in secula seculorum. 

In pursuance of our design to give faithful pictures of the American 
mind, in fair critiques on the best American books, we turn now to the 
remains of the Rev. Edinund D. Griffin. Few copies can be in Britain; 
and we have seen none but very short, though kind, notices of the work, 
in our periodicals, It is tha Beg as Mr. Coleridge says, “ as good as 
MS.;" and we cannot well fail, by little else than extract and abridge- 
ment, to make from it a good article. 

The life of a domestic studious young man, says the editor of the vo- 
lumes of which we are about to give some account and some specimens, 
terminating before its twenty sixth anniversary, cannot possess many 


| materials for interesting the public. At the best, if can be but an amia- 


ble and flattering picture of what life promised, rather than what it per. 
formed; and the highest aim it can propose, is the delineation of a vir- 
tnous and well spent youth. Professor M'Vickar deems it due. there- 
fore, in justice both to himself and to his readers, to say beforehand, 
that such is all his Memoir professes to be; and that it must serve as his 
apology for dwelling at large upon xe | little incidents of boyhood and 

outh, which, in any other light, would appear trifling and irrelevant. 
They serve to fill up a moral pictare, which be knows to be just, thinks 
to be interesting, and fain would hope, will be found to be useful. 

With such sentiments we do most sincerely sympathize ; the excellent 
editor has performed his labour of love ina humane, philosophical, and 
christian spirit; and from his hands the Life and Remains of Edmand 
Griffin have been to us searcely less impressive and affecting than those 
of Kirke White, from the hands of Mr. Southey. We cannot doubt for 
a moment, that thousands of British hearts will be touched with affec- 
tion and esteem for the delightful character of their American brother, 
whom it pleased Providence to cut off in the prime of life, when, like a 
young fruit tree, he was thickly covered with bright and beautiful blos- 
soms, that would assuredly have grown into richest fruits. True, that 


| we have here ‘‘a picture of what life promised, rather than what it per- 


formed ;"’ yet it had performed enough for the allotted time it flourished, 


| and has not gone to its reward in Heaven without leaving on earth me- 


moriels of its worth, that “time will not willingly let die.” They may 


not, perhaps. “interest the Public ;” for the public desires strong ang 


coarse excitement, alike here and across the Atlantic. But they will in- 
terest, and that too most deeply, the Private; nor will their beneficent 
influence be small on numberless kindred spirits pursving the same high 
studies on the same humble paths, whether destined to a longer or an 
equally brief, a brighter or a more obscure career.—[ To be Continued. ] 





She Army. 


Whitehall, June 15.—The King has been pleased to grant the Archdea- 
cancy of the Isle of Man to the Rev. Benjamin Philpot, A.M. 

War-office. June 15.—3d Regt. of Drag. Gds: Captain R. B Edwards, 
from h. p. 18th Let. Drags. to be Capt.,v. Sullivan, dee.; dated June 
15.—7th Regt. of Lgt. Drags: Lt. 8. H. Paget to be Capt. by pur., v. 
Hall, who rets.; Cor. W. H. Chetwynd to be Lt. by pur v. Paget; C. 
Hagart, Gent. to be Cor by pur., v. Chetwynd; all dated June 15.—8th 
Let. Drags: T. W. 8. Lowndes, Gent. to be Car. by pur., v. Craven, 
who rets., dated June 15.—10th Regt. of Ft: Capt. W. M. Westenhall, 
from h. p. unatt., to be Capt., v. L. Sheden, who excks., rec. the diff.; 
dated June 15.—12:h Do: Regtl. Surg. R. Orton, from a particular ser- 
vice, to be Surg., v. R. Amiel, who rets. upon h. p., Ist R!. Vet. Bait., 
dated June 1.—13th Do: Capt.J. M. Mailleue, fom h. p. Unait., to be 
Capt..v. R. Hare, who exchs., rec. the diff, dated June 15.—42d Do: 
Lt. R. R. Williamson, from h. p., Chassears Britanniques, to be Lt., v. 
J. Guthrie, who exchs. rec the dilf., dated June 15.—46th Do: Capt. A. 
Campbell to be Maj. without pur., v. Thompson, dec., dated June 6 ; 
Lt. R. Campbell, to be Capt., v. Campbell, ; Ens. J. Wood, from the 56th 
Ft., to be Lt. by pur., v. Green, who rets.; both dated June 15.—55th 
Do; Ens. H. M’Caskill to be Lt. by pur. v, Dixon, whose prom. of April 
12 last, has been cancelled; E. Molloy, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. 
M’Caskill; both dated June 15.—56th Do: Gent. Cad. J. Blackburn. 
from the RI. Mil. Col. to be Ens. by pur., v. Wood, prom. in the 46th 
Ft., dated June 15.—57th Do: Eus. H. Gahan to be Lt. by pur., v. De 
la Condamine, prom.; Gent. Cad. W. B. Goodrich, from the RI. Mil. 
Col., to be Ens. by pur., v. Gahan; Asst. Surg. E. Cutler, from bh. p. Ist 
Ft. Gds., to be Asst. Surg , v. Lister, app. to the 46th Ft. ; all dated June 
15.—5eth Do: Lieutenant Joseph Moore, from the 89th Foot, to be 
Captain without purchase, v. Markham, deceased, dated June 15. 
7ith Do: Lieut. C. Tyssen to be Capt., by pur., v. Salmon. who re- 
tires; Ens. H. A Graham to be Lieut., by pur. v. Tyssen; F. Ellis, 
Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Gahan ; Staff-Asst.-Surg. J. Caw, M.D. to be 
Asst-.Surg., v. Nugent, app. to the 96th Ft.—all dated June 15. 89th 
Do--—Gent. Cad. C. R. Egerton. from the Royal Military College, to be 








Ens.. without pur.; dated June 15. 92d Do.—Capt. G. O'Farrell, from | 


h. p. Sth West India Regt., to be Capt., v. Campbell, prom.; dated Jone 


15. %th Do.—Asst.-Surg. M. Nugent, from the 75th Ft., to be Asst- | 


Surg., v. Fryer, whose app. has been cancelled: dated June 15. 

Unattached.—Capt. J. Campbell, from the 92d Ft., tv be Maj. of Inf, 
by pur.; Lieut. T De la Condamine, from the 57th Ft., to be Capt. of 
Iof., by pur.—both dated June 15. 

Memoranda. —Maj. R. Leonard, upon h. p. 104th Ft., has been allow- 
ed to retire from the service, by the sale of an unattached commision; 
dated June 15, 5 

The bh. p. of the under-mentioned officers have been cancelled from 
the Ist inst., inclusive, they having received commuted allowances for 


| their commissions :-—Depuly Asst..Commissary General John Barford; | 


Deputy Asst. Commissary General James Paterson, 
His Majesty bas been graciously pleased to direct that the 35th Regt. 


They seldom seruple to avow, with | of Ft. shall be permitted to bear the apellation of Royal, and be in fu- 
| ture styled the 35th or Royal Sussex Regt. ; 


cordingly changed from orange to blue. 


His Majesty has been graciously pleased that the 6th Regt. of Ft. shall | 


he permitted to bear the appellation of Royal, and be in future styled the 
6th or Royal (1st) Warwickshire Regiment; and that the facings be ac- 


American libels on Britain as would make a pile of papers that could not | cordingly changed from vellow to blue 


be burned without danger of setting our chimney onfire. But we have | 


His Majesty has been grac iously pleased to approve of the Ist or 


never soffered their most abusive sarcasms to disturh our equanimity ; | Royal Regt. of Ft. bearing on its colours and appointments the word 


and cheerfully confess that they contain nota little salutary trath. So | 
far from being sensible to their vy irtue s—phvsic al, moral, and intellectnal 
—we do sincerely admire—nay, cordially love the Americans. They 
are a brave, enterprising, energetic, intelligent and prosperous people ; 
and they are growing more like vurselves every generation, under the 





* Remains of the Rey. Edmund D. Griffin, compiled by Francie Griffin: with 
& Biographical Memoir of the deceased, by the Re . "Vick 
vole, New York: 1831, e Rev. John M’Vickar, D. D. 2 


“Cornnna,” in commemoration of the distinguished gallantry of the 3d 
Battalion of that Regt. in the action at Corunna, on 16th January, 1809 


War Office, June 22.—Coldstream Reet. of Ft. Gds: Lt. and Capt. C 
M. Hay to be Capt. and Lt.-Col by par. v. Cowell who rets.; Ens. and 


| 
| 


} 


] 
| 


and that the facings be ac- 


; 


Lt. E. I. Hobhouse to he Lt. and Crpt. by pur. v Hay ; G. Herbert | 


gent. to be Fas. and Lt by pur v. Hobhouse.—8th Regt. of Foot: Ens 
R Cheney to be Lt. by pur. v Gennys, prom.: E. H. Greathed gent. to 
be Ens. by pur. v. Cheney.—13th Do.: Lt. W. H. Barker to be Capt. by 


x 


Rifle Brigade.—R. L. Watson, gent. to be Second Lt. by pur., v. 
Frazer, who rets. 

Unattached.—Lt. E. Gennys, from the 8th Ft., tu be Capt. of Inf. by 
purchase. 

Memorandum.—The h. p. of the under-mentioned officers has been 
cancelled from the 22d instant, inclusive, upon their receiving acom- 
muted allowance for their commissions:— 

Ens. W. O. Atkinson, h. p. unatt.; Ens J. Strong, h. p- unatt; Lt. H. 
Pierard, h. p. 41st Ft.; Quartermaster W. H. Yellon, ret. tull-pay 3th 
Royal Veteran Battalion; Capt. J. Kerr, bh. p. Incorporated Militia Bat- 
talion of Upper Canada; Ens. Z. M. Phillips, h. p. Incorporated Militia 
Battalion of Upper Canada; Deputy Judge-Advocate E. B. Brenton 
h. p.; Lt. L. Pauli, h. p. 3d Line Battalion King’s German Legion. ’ 

The commission of Paymaster W. Leslie, of the 80th Ft., has been 
cancelled from the 22d inst., inclusive, he having received a commuted 
allowance. 


Admiralty office, June 27.—This day, in pursuance of his Majesty's 
pleasure, Captain Sir Michael Seymour, Bart. K C.B. and Captain 
—— Briggs, of the Royal Navy, were promoted to be Rear-Admirals 
of the Blue: the former taking rank next below Rear-Admiral Norborne 
Thompson, and the latter next below Rear-Admiral James Carthew. 

War-office, 29th June—Memorandum.—His Majesty bas been pleased 
to approve of the 28th Regt. of Ft. bearing on its colours and ay point- 
ments the word “ Corunna,” in commemoration of the gallantry dis- 
played by the Regiment in the action at Corunna, on the 16th January 
1509. 
10th Regt. of Lt. Drags:—J. Gloag, Gent. to Veterinary Surg. v. 
Sanneman, dec.—16th Lt. Drags:—Lt. E. Guest to be Capt. by pur. 
v. Macan, prom. ; Cor. G. Crofton to be Lt. by pur. v. Guest ; C. W. 
Reynolds, Gent. to be Cor, by pur. v. Crofton —13th Ft:—Lt. Col. 
W. Elton, from hb. p. Unatt. to be Lt. Col. v. Sir M. M’Creagh, who 


exchs. 


37th Do.: Ens. W. A. Smelt to be Lt. by pur. v. Macleod, who rets.; H. 
E. Manners, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Smelt. —53d Do.: Lt. W. G. 
Gold to be Capt. by pur. v. Widdrington, who rets.; Ens. A. F. Bond to 
be Lt. by pur. v. Gold; Hon. St. G. G. Foley to be Ens. by pur. v. 
Bond.—65th Do; Lt. A. H. L. Wyatt to be Capt. by pur. v. Moorshead 
who rets; Ens. G. F. Murray to be Lt. by pur. v. Wyatt; F. Wise Gent. 
to be Ens. by pur. v. Murray.—68th Do.: Assist.-Surg. R. Williams, 
M.D. to be Surg. v. Reid, deceased.—70th Do: Ens. W. Green to be 
Lt. by pur. v. Swan who rets.; E. D. Murray Gent. to be Ens. by pur. 
v. Green.—74th Do: W. Warde, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Pattison, 
prom. in the Isc West India Regt.—Ist West India Regt.: Lt. A. Caddy 
to be Capt. by pur., v. Richardson, who rets.; Ens. A. H. Pattison from 
the 74th Ft., to be Lt. by pur., v. Caddy. 

Unattached.—Capt. T. Macan, from the 16th Light Drags., to be Maj. 
of Inf. by pur. 

Hospital Staff.—W. Benny, M.D. to be Staff-Assistant-Surgeon, v. 
Fagg, dec. 

Royal Military College.—Asst.-Surg. J. Pickering, M. D., to be Surg. 
v. Bruce, dec. 

Memoranda.—Brevet Col. N Ramsay, Inspecting Field-Officer of a 
Recruiting District, has been allowed to retire from the service, by the 
sale of at unatt. commission. The Christian names of Ens. Murray, of 
the 92d Foot, are Samuel “ Hood,” and not “ Wood,” as stated in the 
Gazette of the 22d inst. 


| REWARD.—Whereas George Tayler late Clerk with Messrs. Es 
$500 daile & Co., Bankers in London, has absconded, having in his pos 
session the undermentioned Bank of England Notes, with other Moneys, the pro 
perty of his employers. The above reward will be paid for the apprehension o 
the said George Tayler, andthe recovery of the property taken away by him, on 
a =— to James Buchanan, Esq. His Britannic Majesty’s Consul, New 
ork. 

The said George Tayler is about 26 years of age, 5 feet 6 inches high, compact 
and rather genteel person, has a round face, freckled complexion, dark dair, black 
beard and whiskers and grey eyes, neat in dress, and usually wore black clethes, 
with high-heeled Wellington boots; took with him a short rough sailor’s blue 





jacket. 


The following are the particulars of the notes supposed to have been in his pos- 


session when he absconded ; payment of which is stopped at the Bank, and the 


public are cautioned against receiving any of them in payment or otherwise: 
No. 5825, dated 9th Feb. 1832, 500i, 
8040, “ 13th “ do. 200 
8042, “ 13th “ do. 200 
Information which may lead to a recovery of the property carried away will be 


liberally rewarded. 


Itis supposed Tayler sailed for the United States, 


--s NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. _ 
Shipe. Masters .| Days oj sailing from! Days ofsailing from 
New York. Havre. 


| | 
No.\.Chas.Carrol] |'W.Lee, (Feb. 1, Jucel Oct. ! Mar.20,July 20,Nov . 2 
‘© 10, «* 10, * 1) Ap’l. LAug. 1, Dec. 3 
710 7 10 


2.Charlemagne, Kobinson 


3, Havre, Depeyster,' ** 20, -* 20, * 9) "10 
1. Erie, J.Funk, |March!,July},Nov.! ‘20 ‘20 » 990 
2. Albany. Hawkins,| ‘* 10,¢* 10, ** 19 May 1 Sept.1 Jan. 1 


3.Henrilv. 
1. France, 
2.Sulty, 
3. Francois Ist 
1. Rhone. 
2. Formosa, 
3. Manchester weiderholdt! * 20, *‘* 20, ** 20 "319 FIO * 36 
Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including 


|J. Rockett, | ** 20, ‘* 20, ** 20) 10 "10 »* 10 
E. Funk, (Ap'l. 1,Aug.1,Dec.!) '°20 "26 * 90 
W.W.Pell) ** 10, ** 10, ** 10 Jume 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
J.B. Pell “6 98, °%, BO. oe) ae 68 8 CF 88 
|Hathaway | May 1, Sept.i.Jan. 1 so °° Gp BO 


beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every drscription. 


No.1. Consignees at Havre, Boneffe, Boisgerard, and Co. 
> do, do E. Quesnel, L’aine. 
Agents at New York, J.J. Boyd, No. 49, Wall-st. 
No. 3. Owners. C. Bolton, Fox and Livingston, No. 42 Broad-Street. Agent, 3. 


J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-st, Consignees at Havre, Pitray, Viel, and Co. 








NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Shipe Masters | Daysof satling from Daysof sarling from 
New York. Liverpool. 
Graham, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.!, Feb.16, June)6 ,Ocet. 16 
Reapers, | ** By %:.0,.°*. Gh ** O46, ee 24, ** 24 
Maxwell., ‘* 16, «* 16, ‘* 16, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. } 
Hackstaff, ‘‘ 24, ** 24, ** 24, ** 8, «8 8, « 8 
Wilson, Feb. I,June 1,Oct. 1, ** 16, «* 3@, «© 16 
.Geo. Washington, Holdrege, | ‘* 8, ‘* 8, ‘* 8, ** 24, *# 94, * @ 


t9.1 Caledonia, 
4 
3 
2 
3 
4 " : 
1. New Ship, Marshall, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16, April l,Aug. 1,Dec. 
2 e e “ 8, 
1 
4 
3 
2 
3 
‘4 
1 


Roscoe, 
- Hibernia, 
Sheffield, 
- Canada, 


John Jay Holdrege, ‘* 24, ** 24, ** 24, . : 
-North America Macy, Mar. IJuly 1,Nov.1, ‘* 1€, * 96,  J6 


-Napoteor Smith, wa 8, ** 8, ** O94, * 4, 94 
. Pacific, Crocker, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16, May 1,Sep. i,dan. 1 
Birmingham, ee Be, ** Be, Se, ** 6, 06 ee G 
. New York, Hoxie, Aprill,Aug.1,Dec.1, ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 36 
Silas Richards, Holdrege, ** 8, ** 8B, ** B&B, ** O4, #4 OG, 4 OG 


. Britannia, Sketchley ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 16, Jane 1,Oct. 1,Feb 1 
2. Virginian, Harrie ‘6 94, ** @4, *# gg) «« Boe RF oH B 
Passages in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 

Guineas: including beds, bedcing, wine. and stores of every description 
Agentsin Liverpool let and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 

Janes Brown & Co —and 4th, Cearns. Crary { Co 
No. tand3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thom son, 97 Beekman-street. No. 2 New 

Line.—Owners, Wood and Trimble, ard San |. Hicks & Suns—No. 4, Packct Linc 


Owners, Fish Griauel!l & Co. 
' 


W.B.Orne,' ** 16, ** 10, ** 10/July 1 Nov. 1Mar. } 





